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thing that stands out in my mind. 

Q: Have you ever been to Aspen, 
Ted? 

A: I recall clearly one time years 
ago. First of all, ah, I think it was in 
1969 I was there and, ah, I'm try- 
ing to remember if for sure I was 
there any other time in January of 
last year. I'm not really sure of 
that. I know that some point in 
time I passed by Vail, ah, simply be- 
cause it’ on the main highway, 
and— ah, but I can’t say for sure. 
I’m certain that I’ve been there. 

Q: You don’t recall being in 
Aspen in January of last year, is 
that right? 

A: I can’t, ah, say for sure, no. 
I— I’m not denying it, but I really 
can’t recall. 

Q: Ted, have you ever had any 


problems with any lapses of mem- — 


ory, amnesia or blackout spells? 

A: No. 

Q: The reason I ask is because 
Aspen is a rather unique place. It’s 
well known all over the country. It 
seems that if you'd ever traveled 
there you'd remember. 

A: Well, I can’t remember trav- 

reason. 

~ Q:Do you have in the 

state of Colorado or the Colorado 
area? 

A: Um, I don’t believe so; not 
that I know of. I mean I know peo- 
ple over there, but I— I don’t know. 


Q: What oani os attribute the 
trip to? Why you take such 
a' trip from Salt Lake? 

, mainly to get away 
from, Salt Lake City. I was, 
um exatnieitions, law school ex. 


By ROBERT LEVERING 


= VERY YEAR major wire ser- 
vices publish a list of what 
they consider the top stories 
of the year. Last year, for instance, 
Associated Press’s poll of Ameri- 
can newspapers produced the fol- 
lowing list of five stories deemed 
to be the biggest of 1977: conflicts 
in the Middle East, the death of 
Elvis Presley, the severe East Coast 
winter, “Son of Sam” and Bert 
Lance’s resignation. 

But what about the major stor- 
ies missed by the mass media? 
Stories that were more important 
than, say, the death of Elvis Pres- 
ley but were covered only by small 
or specialized publications? 

That is the question first posed 
last year by Carl Jensen, associate 





_ professor of sociology at Sonoma 


State College in Cotati, Calif. Jen- 
sen had his sociology class in mass 
communications conduct a proj- 
ect—called, appropriately enough, 
Project Censored—in which the 
students read hundreds of articles 
in dozens of publications in search 
of the obscure but significant story. 
They then submitted their top 25 
stories to a panel of 10 nationally 
prominent Americans, whom Jen- 
sen had written and asked to par- 
ticipate. The panel then chose the 
top 10. 

Jensen said he tried to balance 
jke anek not only in terms of sex 
and race, but also in terms of poli- 


tical n ioe amet ae He was somewhat 
he could not enlist 


Wie & Buckley or William Rusher, - 


both known conservatives. 
But he did get former Ford secre- 


tary Jerry terHorst and Betty Ford 
aide Sheila Rabb Werdenfield 

Other s ar were 
Shana Krmi ps Sst Lis 
and commentator; Ben 


Bagdikian, a 
former. Washington Post editor; 
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holm of New York; MIT professor 
Noam Chomsky; Robert Cirino, 
author of Power to Persuade; former 
FCC commissioner Nicholas John- 
son; author Victor Marchetti, and 
Jack L. Nelson, professor of social 
education at Rutgers. (The same 
panel, minus Chisholm and Alex- 
ander, served last year.) 

Jensen sent out press releases 
containing his panel’s findings to 
the top daily newspapers in the 
country, the two largest wire- 
services (AP and UPI) and the 
major TV and radio networks, a 
total of nearly 125 releases. De- 
spite the prominence of the panel 
of jurors and the intrinsic interest 
of the story itself, Project Cen- 
sored was nearly censored. 

Jensen said that only the AP 
among all the major media outlets 
picked up the story. The AP ac- 
count consisted of a short rewrite of 


Jensen’s release. Jensen was not 


surprised by the lack of coverage, 
which last year, he said, was even 
worse. “We are asking them to run 
stuff that is self-critical, which is a 
big hurdle to overcome,” Jensen 
said. 

Here are Project Censored’s 10 
best censored stories of 1977 in de- 
scending order of importance: 


Myth of black progress 


Joel Dreyfuss used one of the 
most widely covered stories dur- 
ing 1977—the great New York City 
power blechies of aly Sea oa 


attendant 
areas of farina tha | 











Cont. from p. 1 


ing that time and, ah, I just needed 
something, a place to go. settle 
down. A look at the Colorado 
Rockies, the Rocky Mountain area, 
seemed to be a nice objective at the 
time. J 

Q: Do you recall the name of a 
motel or someone you may have 
stayed with? 

A: Well, now, it’s hard to sepa- 
rate the two trips I— that I made 
to Colorado last year. Um, I re- 
member I slept in my car on a cou- 
ple of occasions simply because | 
didn’t have much money. But I 
don’t recall any— I don’t recall the 
name of any motel I may have 
stayed in. I think I stayed in one at 
some time during that period. It 
was along the road, and I couldn't 
give you the name of it—even the 
general location of it—aside from 
the fact that it was somewhere, 
you know, sometime during my 
trip. 

Q: What did you do on that par- 
ticular trip in January of 1975? 

A: I have trouble as to recalling 
that specific trip, separating it out 
from any other trips that I made. I 
think mainly I just drove—drove 
off on the side roads somewhere, 
came to a point where I didn’t want 
to go any farther or the road got 
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too steep or something—and I 
turned around and went back to 
the main road. 

Q: Which main road would that 
have been? 

A: Well, the highway, whatever 
the highway would be that I was 
on, unles3.there’d be'side roads a 
I'd leave the. main highway. 
couldn’t tell you the name of the 
highway or the number of the 
highway. 

Finally, exasperated, Fisher gets 
to the point: 

Q: On January the 12th of 1975, 
did you kill that young lady up 
there near. Snowmass at Aspen, 
Colorado? 

A: I certainly didn’t kill anyone, 
anywhere. Wherever it was, I 
didn’t kill anyone. 

That was, it seemed, the only 
thing clear in Ted Bundy’s mind 
about Colorado. Of his trips to the 
state in early 1975—where he 
went, what he saw and did—he 
couldn’t remember a thing. In his 
own account of his travels, Ted 
Bundy’s movements in Colorado 
were as evanescent as a dream. 

After two hours of thorough 
questioning, Bundy had given the 
investigators virtually nothing use- 
ful in building their case, except 
perhaps the tape of the session. 
Two Sony cassettes used to record 
the interview were shipped to Gor- 
don Barland, a psychologist who 
has worked with law enforcement 
agencies in the area. Barland used a 
psychological stress evaluator, a de- 
vice which reputedly measures the 
level of stress. exhibited by the 
human voice, to scrutinize the 
Bundy tapes. 


Barland included a preface.to his 
report in which he ined that 
stress analysis was a relatively new 
technique backed by little scientif- 
ically acceptable research. “The 
technique should be viewed at 
present, he wrote, “as offering 
potential, but — 
is : 
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that its accuracy 
known” He also ca 
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truthful statements by Bundy re- 
garding his employment as a jani- 
tor at the University of Utah. Then 
he made comparisons to other 
statements which overlapped the 
crimes in which Ted was a suspect. 

“Can you . remember .being in 
Grand Junction last year,” Fisher 
had asked. | _ s 

“Well, I don’t know if it was this 
particular trip” Bundy replied. “I 
can remember, as I say, Grand 
Junction. . ” ; 

Barland concluded that “there 
was a somewhat higher level of 
stress in the portion concerning 
Grand Junction. However, it was 
not much more than was evident 
in the control comments about his 
janitorial work” 


psychological evaluation at the 
Utah -State Prison at Draper. On 
the way out of the courtroom that 
day, Bundy had little to say to po- 
lice. 

“I can see no good coming out of 
any further conversation with 
you; he told Jerry Thompson. “I’m 
going to fight this case all the way. 
lm going to appeal it as far as I 
can” 

Just a week later, however, there 
came a potentially damaging blow 
against those future appeals. On 
March 29 Robert Neill of the FBI 
lab phoned to tell Thompson what 
he'd found in the second shipment 
of debris from Bundy’s VW: a scalp 
hair microsopically identical to 
those of Carol DaRonch. True, the 





Of his trips to Colorado in early 1975—where he 


went, what he saw and 
remember a thing. His 
were as evanescent as a 


did— Bundy couldn't 


movements in the state 
dream. 





“Do you remember the Wild- 
wood Inn?” Fisher had asked. 

Said Bundy, “No, I don’t remem- 
ber the Wildwood Inn” 

_Barland’s analysis noted that 
there was “very little stress; cer- 
tainly no more than was present in 
the control comments” 

Overall, the researcher con- 
cluded that “the level of stress gen- 
erally present in Bundy’s voice was 
less than had been anticipated” He 
speculated that the microphone 
had not been placed properly when 
Bundy was interviewed, and sug- 
gested procedures to be used if Ted 
were questioned again. l 
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HREE WEEKS after his con 
viction for the kidnapping of 
| Carol DaRonch, Ted Bundy ap- 
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reliability and admissibility of hair 
samples as evidence were dis- 
puted, but the news came as strong 
vindication to prosecutor David 
Yocom. F Pre 

“I'm not worried too much by 
the appeal that is pending before 
the Utah Supreme Court” says ` 
Yocom today. “The county won its 
case without its best piece of evi- 
dence” = Fee 

After his unsuccessful battle in 
court, the prospect of a three- 
month battery of -psychological 
tests must have seemed, to Te 
Bundy, at worst a predictable | 
tation. Through his study at 
University of Washington and 
work as a counselor, 
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had some experience with the test 
when he was an aide at the mental 
health clinic” 

Through the course of the study 
there were other complaints about 
the subject’s intransigence and un- 
cooperativenéess. By and large, 
however, these comments sound 
more like peevish frustration on 
the part of experts. Several mem- 
bers of the prison’s diagnostic 
staffing committee concluded, with 
a kind of irrefutable Catch 22 logic 
(one of Ted’s favorite books, inci- 
dentally): “Mr. Bundy is either a 
man who has no problem or is 
smart enough and clever enough to 
appear close to the edge of ‘nor- 
mal’” .Bundy was not recom- 
mended for. further treatment. 

In June Ted was asked -to pre- 
pare a statement of his position 
and view of the DaRonch case. It 
is, undeniably, a model of organ- 
ized thinking, aimed at what he 
saw as an unwarranted connec- 
tion between his August arrest for 
possession of burglary tools and 
the October arrest for kidnapping. 
“So while I stand guilty of being 
strange on one occasion at the age 
of 29; he concluded about his be- 
havior on that early August morn- 
ing, “I am perplexed by the imagi- 
native insinuations which attempt 
to link the ‘strangeness’ with a 10- 
month-old kidnapping” 

One other thing stands out in 
Bundy’s statement: the form and 
sound of his plea of innocence. “Tf I 
cannot remember precisely what 
occurred on a date which is now 
184% months old and which oc- 
curred 11. months prior to my ar- 
rest for kidnapping, it is because 
my, memory does notimpyove with 
time. It is; safe to say, what Lavas 
not doing, however. I was not hav- 
ing heart surgery, nor was I taking 
ballet lessons, nor was I in Mex- 
ico, nor was | abducting a com- 
plete stranger at gunpoint. There 
are just some things a person does 
not forget and just some things a 
person is not inclined to do under 
any circumstances” 

Again and: again, in statements 
to police, in press interviews, in 
personal letters, this would be the 
way Ted Bundy would say no—that 
same spare statement of fact, the 
backdrop of absurdity, the stiffly 
formal construct of- his phrases. 
Again and again it would have the 
ring of truth; again and again it 
would not resonate and convince: 

And Ted knew, too, that he'd 
won no reprieve for himself in the 
three months since hed been 
found guilty. “My sentencing is 
next Wednesday, June 307 he 
wrote to a friend. “The tension 
mounts, yet. the outcome is dread- 
fully certain. The whole incredible 
ordeal remains both nightmarish 
and startlingly real. All we can do 
is hope and pray.” 

These measures were not 
enough, of course, although Judge 
Hanson did reduce the charge from 
a first-degree felony to a second- 
degree felony at Bundy’s sentenc- 
ing on June 30. The charge, said 
Hanson, merited 1 to 15 years in 
prison. Bundy, wearing a T-shirt 
labeled “Diagnostic” across the 
chest, complained bitterly about 
the test procedures and results. 
They were a waste of time, he said; 
and when the word came down 
that, among other things, Bundy 
was “dependent on women,” he 
snarled in retort: “Who isn’t de- 
pendent on women?” Finally,’ he 


told Hanson that the treatment 


and care at the prison were unfair. 
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spring of 1977. 





As it turned out, he would not 
have to endure the conditions at 
the Draper prison for long. 
Shortly after Bundy’s trial, in 
early March, a friend of Ted 
stopped by to see Jerry Thompson 
and ask if he could be of any help 
to police. Was Ted still under in- 
vestigation for other crimes, the 
friend wanted -to know. Yes, 
Thompson said, most definitely. 
But the fact was, with their 
other unsolved homicides and dis- 
appearances, Utah police were not 
having -much luck. The Debbie 
Kent case, which had looked so 
good at first with its handcuff key 
and two identifications of Bundy as 
the suspicious fellow at Viewmont 
High School, was stalled in its 
tracks. For Melissa.Smith, they had 
a flimsy one-hair match from Bun- 
dy’s car; the Laura Aime case 
rested on a dubious- informant. 
And the investigations of the dis- 
appearances of Nancy Wilcox and 
Nancy Baird hadn’t moved an inch. 
In Colorado, too, investigators 
were having trouble with the 
“Bundy the one-man murder ma- 
chine” theory. While Bundy was 
not eliminated outright from any 
case, police had found nothing to 
substantiate charges against him in 
the disappearances of Sandra 
Weaver, Melanie Suzanne Cooley, 
Shelley Robertson or Kathryn 
Kelley. As with some 90 instances 
of missing women in the western 
United States since 1969, investi- 
gators had almost nowhere to look. 
They’ only had young women’s 
bodies dumped down in th 
nude, strangled, devastated—and 
rarely a clue or a guess. - 
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turned to the Utah State Prison 

at Draper to begin serving his 
term, no one paid him much mind. 
The. prison had a far more spec- 
tacular personality to occupy the 
spotlight: convicted and confessed 
Gary Gilmore, who had told fhe 
world he wanted to die. The de- 
bate and the appeals stretched on 
through the year; Gilmore was en- 
gaged to be married; on Jan. ‘17, 
1977, he got his wish, from a fir- 
ing squad. 

Bundy, meanwhile, had quietly 
entered the routine of prison life, 
and with less turmoil*than many 
suspected sex-criminals experi- 
ence. His legal skills and advice, he 
discovered, were a valuable asset in 
relating to other inmates. Ted was 
all right, they reasoned; he might 
come in handy some time. 

But for a middle-class former 
law student it was no easy adjust- 
ment. “Prison is a most powerful 
experience,’ he wrote to a friend in 
Seattle, “an entirely alien way of 
relating to people. I have learned 
much about people, and myself” 
Another friend explains what may 
have been going on in his mind: 
“Ted believed he was going to be 
vindicated. When he was con- 
victed, he began to lose faith in the 
system” 

But not so much that he could 
not go on reading and writing let- 
ters about Washington state poli- 
tics, keeping up with the national 
news and opinion, and working on 
his appeal. On Aug. 16, 1976, 
dge Hanson refused- Bundy’s ap- 
al bond, leaving only the Utah 


È JULY 1976, when Bundy re- 
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That day too, detective Jerry 
Thompson received an anony- 
mous letter from an inmate at the 
prison. He didn’t want to be killed 
as a snitch, the letter writer said, 
but he hated to see a killer get 
away. Bundy, he said, had talked 
about killing one girl in Utah and 
one in Colorado. 


In Aspen, Aug. 16 marked ex- 
actly one year of investigator Mike 
Fisher’s pursuit of Ted. It was Aug. 
16, 1975, that Bundy was stopped 
by patrolman Bob Hayward in 
Granger; Aug. 21 that he was 
charged with possession of bur- 
glary tools; Oct. 2 that he was ar- 
rested and charged with kidnap- 
ping and attempted assault. 
Shortly afterward Fisher had Bun- 
dy’s credit card receipts, and then 
the match with Caryn:Campbell’s 
hair. But it took until the follow- 
ing summer—through a convic- 
tion in the DaRonck ease and one 
unsuccessful appeal—before Colo- 
rado authorities were ready to 
issue a warrant for Ted's arrest and 
move to extradite him from Utah 
to stand trial for the murder of the 
Michigan nurse. 


The warrant was served on 
Bundy at the Utah State Peniten- 
tiary on Oct. 22. At that time the 
Colorado officials had very little 
more information to bolster their 
case than they had when Ted was 
interviewed by Fisher at the Salt 


Lake jail back in March. Bundy 
later speculated that he was 
charged in Colorado for purely 


political reasons: District Attorney 
Frank Tucker was running for re- 
election and wanted the publicity 
he could collect by bringing an ac- 
cused murderer to trial. 


In fact, there were far more 
plausible reasons for the apparent 
seven-month delay in the Colo- 
rado proceedings. After Mike 
Fisher had found one witness who 
placed Bundy in the Wildwood Inn 
on.the night Caryn Campbell van- 
ished, he renewed his efforts to 
find more witnesses. During the 
spring and summer of 1976 the in- 
vestigator scoured the country to 
find the seasonal employees who 
had worked at the Snowmass hotel 
in January 1975, and to interview 
them again. The search was so ex- 
tensive that Fisher at one point re- 
quested the assistance of Interpol 
in tracking down several people 
who were traveling around Eu- 
rope on Eurail passes. 


In the end the international 
chase added nothing to the poten- 
tial evidence against Bundy. The 
Colorado authorities decided to 
bring him to trial with what they 
had. 


Ted himself wasn’t about to roll 
over and cooperate with the ex- 
tradition request. He was, quite lit- 
erally, fighting for his life. “The 
threat I face is considerable for 
numerous nonevidential reasons?’ 
he wrote to his Seattle legal ad- 
viser John Browne. “First and fore- 
most is the publicity. Next comes 
my conviction for kidnapping in 
Utah. The third strike against me 
involves the significant potential 
for official misconduct [i.e., falsifi- 
cation of evidence] on the part of 
those who ‘believe’ in my guilt and 
feel it is their duty to bring about 
my conviction” Bundy rued his 
own depleted resources and the 
prosecutor's abundance of money 
and time. “Without more assis- 
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Cont. from p. 3 


tance;’, he concluded, “the conse- 
quences to my. life could be fatal” 


Convinced that he could pre-* 


pare his defense better where he 
was, in Utah, than on the unfamil- 
iar turf of Colorado, Bundy fought 
extradition through the fall’ He 
was aware, of course, that fight- 
ing extradition would have some 
harmful effect on his public repu- 
tation. People would think him 
“uncooperative; he reasoned, and 
perhaps they would conclude he 
was stalling for time because he 
was guilty. 


But, as Ted wrote to a friend, he 
was “conditioned to the publicity, 
the courtroom appearances, the 
ugly accusations and a future 
which is ominous to say the least.I- 
am far from being immune to pain, 
but I am handling the situation” 


Ted understated his grasp of 
things. His mind, tuned in theory 
and practice to the language and 
logic of the courtroom for years, 
now had its most precious object 
ever: his own fate. Little wonder 
that his standards were so high 
that few lawyers who worked on 
his case lived up to them. Already, 
before he left Utah, he was grow- 
_ ing disenchanted with the state’s 
public defender assigned to; the 
case—Chuck Leidner. 


To his friends in the itn sdtecst, 


he maintained a brave, witty, some- 
times touching face, remarking on 
his birthday he felt 10 years older 
instead of one, reminiscing at 
Christmas. time about holidays 
past, joking blackly about prison 
life now a then. He was reading 
Adelle Davis and lifting weights, 
but boasted that “the strongest 
muscles will always be between my 
ears” ara 


It would take all his strength, he 


knew, to eombat the Colorado 
prosecutors. Through discovery 
procedures, he learned that the 


state planned to rest its case nòt- 
only on the evidence and testi- 


mony of people in Aspen at the 
time ‘of Campbell's death, but on 
Bundy’s purported “similar trans- 
actions”—Carol DaRonch, Debbie 
Kent, Melissa Smith, Laura Aime 
and possibly the Washington cases 
as well. For Bundy. it was a dark 
prospect. “It is like they have 
formed a kind of road show ready 
to play in’ any courtroom where 
Theodore Bundy is a defendant,’ he 
ed. “The fear that a convic- 
tion in Colorado could inspire the 
- King County authorities. gather 
more ctedibility.” 


= ee 1977, Ted had de- 
: : e extradition bat- 
as he put it, 
: his day 
tin ism was 


-that the 
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„skiers, ~ 


HAT’S the difference, the 
line went in the Aspen bars 
in early 1977 between step- 


ping on an ant and killing a spider? 
The answer: 30 days. That’s the 
sentence District Judge George H. 
Lohr had just imposed on singer 
Claudine Longet for shooting her 
lover, skier Spider Sabich. 

The town was still rolling with 
laughter.a day after Claudine was 
sentenced as Ted’ Bundy was 
brought -.before. the: same- Judge 
Lohr for his first court appearance 
in the Campbell murder: caser If 
Claudine got 30 days, the barflies 
at the Hotel Jerome reasoned, 
Bundy could not be worth a min- 
ute more than two years. The win- 
ter of 1977 was like that: the dri- 
est in recent history. Without snow 
on the slopes, there was nothing to 
do but drink and crack bad jokes 


and swing by the courthouse occa- 


. 


pes >p ee ns 


For Bundy, the worst problem in 
the Aspen jail was the food which 
was shipped over from the Hol- 
iday Inn. A recent convert to the 
nutritional theories of Adelle 
Davis, Bundy was determined to 
improve his diet. Ted insisted_that 
only the Aspen Holiday Inn could 
re-create so faithfully authentic jail 
cuisine of the 1880s. _ 

The Colorado Health Depart- 
ment had an even lower opinion of 
the Pitkin County Jait: In March 


1977 ‘it ‘was classified’ as’ a’ short- 
term facility meahiñg that nd one’ 


was to be held there for more thar ~‘ 
30 days, sò Bundy would have to 
be moved within a month’ to the 
higher-rated Garfield County Jail > 
in GI enwood Springs, 40 miles 
away. 

By early April Bundy had fallen 


d o e Aer te Pe oT 


into a languorous state of inactiv- — 


ity, reading and writing very little, 





A recent convert to the nutritional theories of 


jail cuisine of the 1880s. 


Adelle Davis, Bundy insisted that only the Aspen 
Holiday Inn could re-create so: faithfullycautitea iis 









sionally to take in the follies. 

If it were not for Claudine and 
Ted, Aspen might have gone bank- 
rupt that season. They were al- 
most as important to the local 
economy as Boeing in Seattle. An 
endless stream of newspeople filled 
the beds rmally occupied by 
and somehow the town 
pulled through. 

Ted- Bundy. >was wearing dark 
blue prison overalls and was Hand- 
cuffed that first day in Lohr’s over- 
sized courtroom on the second 
floor of the Pitkin County Court- 
house. Bundy’s public defender, 
Chuck Leidner, argued that “others 
in this town charged with murder 
are allowed to walk unfettered” 
His. client, said Leidner, should be 
accorded similar treatment. 

Pitkin County Sheriff Dick Kein- 
ast protested that Bundy was an 
escape risk because maps and a 
counterfeit driver s_ license - had 

A ; is cell in the Utah 
; ntiary three months 
catty When the sheriff and pros- 
ecutors could not come up with 
anything more convincing, Lohr 
agreed that Bundy could appear in 
court in civilian clothes without 
the hardware. 

Bundy’s new home was the min- 
iscule jail in the basement of the 
courthouse, two floors below 
Lohr’s courtroom and chambers. 
The redstone building was erected 
in 1887 when the silyer mines 
were booming and had- changed 
little during the intervening 90 
years. Supposedly, the facility 
housed the likes of ‘Billy the Kid 
and Butch Cassidy along the way. 
Now Ted Bundy was mopping a 
floor where the legends once stood 
and was complaining that the h 
altitude left him short of bre 
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Friends say that he liked the moye —__ 


to Aspen after half a year i 
Utah jail. The view left s some 
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staring at reruns of “The Brady 
Bunch” on the jail TV. But on April 
4, when the courtroom was packed 
for the first session of thè prelimi- 
nary hearing, things began to hap- 
pen quickly. 

. The defense wanted the hearing 
loseg to ithe pees and public, an 
mia al re Sart. i Colo: o, but 











opera. The details of the case 
against Bundy potentially were far 
more sensational than those in the 
star-studded Longet matter. Could 
he get a fair trial in such a small 
town if all the hearsay permitted 


-under the relaxed rules fora pre- 


liminary hearing was reported 
widely in-the media% Leidner was 
committed to nye ae: 
Aspén where sh 
_ pl e” w as bette 
gine. state: T 


= pple the 
a jury ~- 
Judge Lohr felt that the be ele- 










ments of prosecution's case al- 
ready had bak ublicized and that 
no purpose would be served “3 ex- ` 


cluding the press. _ 
As the hearing 
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Ro fingerprints, ; 


possible connections to their own 
unsolved crimes. - . 

Technically, the prosecution. was. 
being handled byDistriet: Attor- 






. The pess a 
| Longet™ trial ito ey 
the state's longest-running soap 
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ney Frank Tucker; erage A — 


cont figure , the” 
Bate Longet Os 

ctually, Bundy was 
ecuted by Bob Russell peer gee 
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proceeding; it can only. lose. 

Legal observers characterized 
the case against Bundy as weak 
and tenuous, even before the ses- 
sion began. Leidner was ready to 
attack the Achilles’ heel: the identi- 
fication placing Bundy in the Wild- 
wood inn at the time Caryn Camp- 
bell disappeared. But he didn’t have 


to—the hired guns’ from: Colorado |` 


Springs did it for him. 

Lizabeth Harter from Chico, 
Calif., followed Dr. Gadowski’ in 
the’ witness box. She and her hus- 
sm hg d ‘been staying at the Wild- 


‘Tih ‘that Aight when Caryn 


Campbell ‘left Gadowski’ to go to 


her’ room, never to bé seen again, ` 


Harter was near the elevator 
where the’ Victim was last seen; she 
told’ investigators that she noticed 
two men [oitering. in the vicinity. 
Months ‘before,’ Mike Fisher pre- 
sented her-with a pile of photos 
and she selected the picture of Ted 
Bundy as one of the two people 
around the elevator. Now she was, 
being asked by Blakey whether she 


saw anyone in the courtroom who 


resem either of the two. In 
asking question, Blakey seemed 
-dir arte attention toward the 
ws of seats occupied by specta- 
tors and the press. 
Without ever glancing in the di- 


rection of the defense table where — 


Ted Bundy was seated, Mrs. Harter 
slowly surveyed the atdience, 
straining her memory. Hesitantly, 
she chose an occupant of a front- 
row seat as the man who she had 
seen closest to the elevator more 
than two years earlier. He identi- 
fied himself as Ben Poe cot aie the 


of neni K 


idly “sinking witness. Su 
the other man—the one areliest 
from the elevator—was the guy 
whom she identified from the 
photos as being Ted Bundy: It was 





too late. The damage was done. 
She had made one erroneous iden- 


tification under oath in open court 


over the 


specimen. 
Beant te hearing was over: the 


: n had shown pi, a 
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trol of his biggest case. Judge Lohr 
had little choice but to allow Bundy 
to act as his own attorney, al- 
though he assigned Chuck Leid- 
ner and Jim Dumas to stay with 
the defense as “legal advisers” 

“I wanted -to get involved be- 
cause I’m such a part of the de- 
fense; he later explained to a. TV 
newswoman from Salt Lake City. 
“After all, Fm going to bear the 
consequences. Why not bear the 
responsibility of seeking my own 
acquittal and sustaining my own 
innocence?” His allies, meanwhile, 
despaired: Acting as your own at- 
torney almost always is a foolish 
mistake. 

Ted Bundy’s ambitious new un- 
dertaking—saving his life in the 
face of a flimsy murder case—coin- 
cided with another significant 


shift. He was taking up residence 
in the Garfield County Jail in Glen- 
wood Springs. Unlike the historic 
Aspen structure, the jail in Glen- 
wood Springs is housed in a low 
purple-colored brick building that 
could easily be mistaken for a sub- 
urban insurance office. Erected iri 
1967, it is equipped only with the 
limited tools of penology that a 
small, tight-fisted rural commu- 
nity can afford. 

Bundy was congenial with the 
staff and set about learning the 
routine. His curiosity’ was ex- 
pressed cordially and indirectly. 

“Geez, you look tired” he re- 
marked to one of the deputies. 


“Get any sleep last night?” 


“Had to work late” the jailer re- 
plied. 
“I hope they pay you overtime 


for that” 

“Yup, | got a couple hours” 

Piece by piece, bit by bit, Bundy 
mastered the comings and goings 
of his keepers, their habits, their 
strengths, their weaknesses. 

“He was always making inquir- 
ies; explains Sheriff Bob Hart, 
then. undersheriff of Garfield 
County. “He tried to stay two or 
three steps ahead of you” 

“He was always sizing up his 
chances” according to undersher- 
iff Jack McNeel, “always complain- 
ing and always thinking” 

In spite of all his chatter there 
were two things Ted Bundy never 
discussed with any of the jail- 
house employees: sex and women. 

Bundy exercised regularly in his 
cell, though not as arduously as he 
normally claimed. And he dived 


into his degal work with the same 
initial enthusiasm that marked the 
numerous earlier dramatic shifts in 
his life. 

High on the list of priorities was 
improving the conditions of his 
confinement. If he could not be 
free, at least he could be more 
comfortable. Bundy bombarded 
Judge Lohr with informal requests 
and official motions revolving 
about life in the jail and the re- 
quirements of his defense. He 
wanted a typewriter and a typing 
table, the assistance of an investi- 
gator and the services. of a foren- 
sic laboratory to analyze potential 
evidence. He needed Colorado law- 
books and the use of a law library. 
He had to have access to a tele- 


Turn to p. 6 
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Cont. from p. 5 


phone and the right to make long- 
distance calls’ at court expense in 
order to interview witnesses and 
consult with legal experts. Fre- 
quently the witnesses were friends 
in Seattle and the legal experts 
were ‘newspeople in Colorado, 
Utah and Washington. His line al- 
ways sounded the same: “It is no 
secret that I have expressed my in- 
nocence of this very tragic charge” 

Bundy wanted three meals a day 
instead of two. Tearfully he told 
Judge Lohr how he had lost nearly 
20 pounds and how his weakened 
condition interfered with his abil- 
ity to prepare an adequate- de- 
fense. Bundy put a nutritignist 
from an Aspen hospital on“ the 
stand to testify as to the caloric 
content of his diet. 

He wanted a haircut and a den- 
tal examination; sheets, pillows and 
pillow cases for his bed; a radio and 
vitamins. He wanted Sheriff Ed 
Hogue to rescind an order which 
prohibited other prisoners from 
talking to him. (Hogue testified 
that the order was issued in mid- 
April, shortly after Bundy’s arri- 
val, when deputies intercepted a 
diagram of the jail showing exits 
and the ventilation system.) He 
asked that the jailers be restrained 
from monitoring his phone calls 
and even requested a private phone 
in his cell. (Lohr balked at the idea 
of a special phone.) 

In all the judge issued a stack of 
orders more than an inch high set- 
ting forth the conditions of Bun- 
dy’s imprisonment. Undersheriff 
Bob Hart contended that every- 
time Ted Bundy didn’t get his own 
way around the jail, he would be 
on the phone to Judge Lohr and 
the judge, in turn, would come 
down on him. 


rq 


F ALL the motions made by 

Ted Bundy, none was more 

important than his request 
that Colorado’s death penalty’ pro- 
visions be overturned as unconsti- 
tutional. Voters enacted a new štat- 
ute at the polls in 1974 in response 
to the shifting mood of the Su- 
preme Court, but nullifying the 
measure was a top-priority matter 
for the state public defender’s of- 
fice. The question was raised in 
every capital case. George Lohr 
scheduled a hearing on the matter 
for June 7 ` 

The evening of June 6, Ted 
Bundy was fally prepared for the 
showdown the next day. He re- 
laxed in his cell with a new tran- 
sister radio sént to him by his 
__mother. KGLS, an'FM rock station 
based in Glenwood Springs, ‘had 
just gohe on the air earlier that 
day. Bundy ‘heard the station néws 
director, Nick Isenberg, report on 
the impending hearing. Bundy had 
met Isenburg a few times when the 
newsman came to the jail for a look 
at the .arrest records. Mostly, 
Bundy listened to the music. 

The next morning, two Pitkin 
County “deputies who’ normally 
chauffeured Bundy left Aspen 2 
Glenwood Springs shortly after 
o'clock, arriving slightly é 
Rick Kralicek and Peter Murphy 
pulled their patrol car into the 
snes orree at the Garfield 
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County Jail. They placed their 
weapons in a locked box by the 
door to the cellbox before enter- 
ing, a standard procedure to in- 
sure that prisoners don’t gain 
access to a gun by overpowering an 
officer. 

Bundy was ready for the occa- 
sion, dressed in tan corduroy 
slacks, a beige turtleneck shirt and 
a tan sweater frn casual Aspen, 
where lawyers think nothing of 
going to court in blue jeans, Bundy 
qualified as a clothes horse. He had 
worn the same outfit several times 
before, so Kralicek and Murphy 
were oblivious to a couple of sub- 
tle changes that day: the Utah 
prison boots instead of the brown 


loafers; a few unusual bulges 
under the turtleneck. 
Only. after Bundy was hand- 


cuffed, led from his cell and placed 
in the car did Kralicek and Mur- 


up the stairs. Westerlund imme- 
diately understood the cause of the 
commotion. At precisely 10:48 he 
grabbed his pocket radio and 
shouted “Bundy has escaped!” 


ACK in the old days, before 
Aspen became an interna- 
tional resort, escapes were 


common. Actually the prisoners 
then just walked away from Sher- 


_iff Lorain Herwick’s loosely super- 


vised work crew around the 
grounds of the courthouse. The 
countryside was less easily tra- 
versed. before the. advent of the 
well-maintained Forest Service 
trails, the neatly groomed ski 
slopes. and the hard-packed jeep 
roads. About the only easy and dis- 
crete route out of town was down 
the railroad tracks which passed 
within a block and a half of the jail: 

That course was as obvious: to 





Ted -Bundys getaway wasa masterpiece of clever 


misdirection whith took fll advantage dithe. 


predictable confusion .. 











on the asphalt streets fooled even the dogs. 





phy retrieve their revolvers. Krali- 
cek drove and Bundy sat in the 
front passenger seat. Murphy 
climbed in the back, directly be- 
hind the prisoner. As usual, Bundy 
ee beet to say during the trip. 


hotographer.was on hand, 
undy arrived at the Pitkin 


u RA 


County. courthouse ,a-few minytes.. 


before 9 o'clock. Ted smiled, but 
could not wave because his hands 
were manacled to the belly chain 
around his waist. Peter Murphy 
followed behind with Bundy’s large 
cardboard box of law books and 
legal papers. 

Once inside the courthouse the 
deputies checked their guns and 
Kralicek entrusted Bundy to the 
care of Deputy David Westerlund, 
who was logging only his second 
day on the Bundy detail. 

Lohr convened the court 


prompu yniat12: x ‘clock. Jim Dumas 


argued, the}. legal, intricacies -of the 


death: penalty for an hour and a 
half. Eleven times he had given the 
same speech in other jurisdictions 
around the state; every time a dif- 
ferent judge had ruled against him. 

At 10:33, before the prosecution 
began its response, Lohr ordered a 
short recess and retired to his 
chambers. The courtroom emptied 
except for Ted Bundy: who! paced 


- around the defense table. 


Westerlund .watchedohim’ from a 
post ‘just. outside thé kdoor:to the 
courtroom. His attention drifted to 
a conversation. being: theld:-on -the 
main staircase ofthe: building. 
When Westerlind: looked Back mo- 
ments. latér, his .chargé-had’ disap- 
-peared -behind several shelves: of 
books in the law library at the back 
of the room, am-area where Bandy 
often went to ~~ legal see 
tions. 

An unidentified: woman on. the 
sidewalk: in front of they building 
saw Bundy when he jumped from 
the second-stery window and ran 
down an alley:towatd the east edge 
of serge > it normal for people to 
jump - of windows: around 
here?”- <a asked Marcia DeCamp, 
a sogata in. the sheriff's office. 
Sgt. Rick Kralicek overheard the 
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question and he cursed as he ran- 


Sheriff Herwick as it was to his 
prisoners, so Lorain would com- 
mandeer the town garbage truck, 
deputize the driver—a man named 
Smith—and head off toward Henry 
Stein's ranch, Lorain .waould relax 


Hemry;s cool frant porch-atep a 
_bhuff . overlooking : the: tracksi “As 
soon (as the- walkawayocame into 


ae he was trapped. Deputy 
Smith would. block his retreat with 
the garbage truck. The only pen- 
alty was a swift trip back to the jail 


to face another night of Mrs. Her- 


mo 
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wick’s cooking. 

Things were not going to be that 
easy for the pursuers of fugitives 
in -1977 Twenty-five years of 
growth and recreational develop- 
ment had created hundreds of pos- 
sible escape routes through the vir- 
tual tring of mountains that 
surrounds Aspen. 

Ted Bundy’s getaway was ŝu- 
premely organized, a masterpiece 
of clever misdirection which took 
full advantage of the predictable 
‘edrifusion. 

“Dufing' his exercise periods 
around the Pitkin- Cóunty court 
house for the previous four 
months, Bundy often had ap- 
peared’ to be fascinated by Smug- 
gler’ Moéntain,°’'a primitive area 
east of town.“ The Pitkin County 
deputies, theréfote, were perfectly 
willing ‘to believe that Bundy had 
fled eastward: In the seconds after 
‘his dash from the courthouse, 
Bundy was spotted legging his way 
four blocks east toward the Roar- 
ing Fork River. Once there, he hid 
in the bushes along the bank, re- 


*MmovedVvhis turtleneck to reveal a 
bive-and-white striped dress shirt, 


vearranged his infinitely’ malleable 


‘hair and boldly strolled right back 


through the center of town, pre- 
cisely the area which the frantic of- 
ficers vacated in their rush to erect 
roadblocks on the two highways 
out of town. 

Bundy took another ten min- 
utes leisurely making his way to 
the south edge of town, to the base 
of famous Aspen Mountain. From 
there he hiked along the treeline 


p the broad’ grassy’ Bow sod that, in 
whe WINER Aak Skiérs. 


“Ad Ted Bandy slanted ae ba ae the 


village below ‘him; ‘the volüñteer 
search teams hastily assembled by 


-Sheriff Keinast were moving out 


toward Smuggler Mountain. 

In the chaotic hours that fol- 
lowed Bundy’s departure, the local 
radio station urged people to check 
their automobiles in case Ted had 
stolen a car. They were also told to 
lock their doors, be sure to pick up 
the kids after school and use the 
‘buddy system if they had to ven- 


v#are out. 


ib Avting police chief Art Heuigh- 


J Minä huddled with city attorney 


Sa bsirih} Nuttall about the legal 
Peena for imposing an emergenty 
-on the sale of guns. Just close 
“gun stores, Nuttall told~him. 


ent find some justification” 
; “Ys A private helicopter firm based 


“ain Durángocin the: southwest 
-Yeorner óf: the: wate: dispatched ‘its 
the scene: The 
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The pursuit came to an abrupt 
halt at the banks of the Roaring 


Fork when the animals lost the | 


scent. Bundy’s careful backtrack- 
ing on the asphalt streets of the 
village fooled even the dogs. Per- 
haps, some thought. later, the 
sweater was left in the courtroom 
deliberately to further the decep- 
tion. 

Although the roadblocks didn’t 
snare Ted Bundy, they did catch 
two gentlemen from Michigan 
driving from Aspen to Glenwood 
Springs with 500 pounds of mari- 
juana in their car. There was so 
much grass that the occupants 
could not stuff it all in the trunk. 
They had a bale of the stuff in 
plain view in the back seat. 

Telliaus Pendleton, the driver of 
the vehicle, was a huge, muscular 
man who seemed to be the only 
concession to security on the 
smuggling mission. He was 
shackled hand and foot for his ar- 
‘raignment as the sheriff's depart- 
ment suddenly turned over a new 
leaf in its handling of prisoners. As 
he was led from the courtroom, 
the brawny captive asked the dep- 
uty escorting him for the name of 
the fugitive being sought at the 
roadblock. “Ted Bundy,” Pendleton 
repeated to himself slowly until he 
was sure he would remember the 
name. “I sure hope you catch him,’ 
Pendleton told the officer, “be- 
cause I'd like to talk to him my- 
self” 

Toward the end of the after- 
<a Pa had cleared the far 
side of Aspen Mountain, passed 
Fritz Kacha cibur borat ix.n 
south of town,and continued jin. the 
same direction along Castle Creek. 
His goal seemed to be to head due 
south and make his way to Crested 
Butte, another ski town, where he 
could find a ride out of the area. 
Reportedly, Bundy had learned the 
local. geography from «maps col- 
lected by the defense team to il- 
lustrate the site where Caryn 
Campbell's body was found. 

The Colorado mountains are 
never really warm in summer, and 


cold. Though the temperature did 
not drop below freezing ion. the 


night of June 7 the steady rain 


which began late in the afternoon 
drenched Ted Bundy and the wind 
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_and he turned out to be an inno- 


JUDGE 


Ý TO CRESTED BUTTE 
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Bundy’s escape route: Out the courthouse window (1) to Neil St. Bridge (2) and 
up Aspen Mountain to spend a rainy night in the woods (3): After a day in the 


‘Kaeser cabin (4), Bundy climbedthe 
‘ circle’back near'the 


{5}, eventually making a large 


cabin (6). Filvally he sole a car near the golf course (7). tn- 


sert: diagram of the Pitkin County Courthouse. ~ 





bloodhounds. 

The tremendous publicity given 
to the escape was beginning to 
The 


swamped with reports of sight- 
ings. Bundy had been seen in 
Denver and Fort Collins, in San 
ancisco and Brooklyn. 
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The jokes were everywhere. 
Supposedly, one guy had a dog 
named Bundy. After the escape he 
went down to. the police station 
and tried to turn the dog in. 

Somebody made some T-shirts 


declaring that “Theodore Bundy is | 


a one-night stand” 
Everyone was laughing but the 
local law enforcement people. Be- 


‘cause they had participated for 


L 


Bundy 


:morė than two years ‘in the infor- 


loving escape artist 


described in the media. They 


also fell to bickering. District At- 
: Frank Tucker blamed the 


f 
i 
i 
t 
i 


was going to make a break. The 

didn’t do it alone. He 
have had -outside | | 
sheriff and the 
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June 11, Bundy found himself back 
on the outskirts of Aspen—risky 
territory. He headed up Castle 
Creek again toward the Kaeser 
cabin and arrived there in mid- 
afternoon to find that sheriff's of- 
ficers were already there. A few 
hours earlier a caretaker had dis- 


covered that the cabin had been 


‘burglarized. Fingerprints revealed 


that it was the work of Bundy. The 
bloodhounds were called in again 
and the search moved to the area 
south of the Kaeser cabin as Bundy 


than a couple of. hundred yards 
away. With his southern escape 
route unexpectedly blocked, Ted 
Bundy, exhausted from five unre- 
warding days on the run, had little 
choice but to turn northward— 
back to Aspen. 


ED BUNDY had been gone 
fi- almost a week as Sunday 
turned to Monday, so the 
streets of Aspen certainly were 
once again safe for young women, 
even at 1 a.m. She was 17 and a 
student at a private school down 
the road. An unidentified assailant 
crept up behind. her and knocked 
her to the ground. He kicked her 
and dragged her by the hair, but 
she fought back, screaming for 
help until the attacker gave up and 
fled. 

It was not Ted Bundy. 

The guy was blond, she told 
Aspen police officer Terry Quirk. 
And he was younger than Bundy 
and clean shaven. Perhaps he had a 
car, she added. There was a noise 
afterward like a-car driving off. 

There are few patrol cars on 
duty in a rural Colorado county at 
2 a.m. on a Monday morning— 
sometimes only a single unit. So 
Officer Quirk called the Pitkin 
County Sheriff's Office to see if he 
could get a little help in checking 
the streets of Aspen for a suspi- 
cious vehicle. 

Deputies Gene Flatt and Mau- 
reen Higgins got the assignment 
and headed back toward town 
about the same time that Theo- 
dore Robert Bundy, a refugee in 
hiding on the fringe of the Aspen 
golf course, finally saw a way out 
of his predicament. Bundy found a 
1966 Cadillac with the keys in the 
ignition and gas in the tank—de- 
liverance at last. The roadblocks 
were disbanded days ago, p n 


dence Pass and the eastern road 
out of the valley, he decided he 
take the other route, 
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POLITICS 


What the 
GOP thinks 


of Nixon’s 
comeback 


By C.J. MOORE 


WASHINGTON 

HE COMMENTS of the 

p faithful all sound the 

same:“ Stupid- “Unviable” “A 

disservice to the party.” “Hope- 

lessly dishonest” “I don’t want him 
in my district” 

Richard Nixon is on our televi- 
sion screens again. Crowds cheer 
him; commentators speculate 
about him; foreign statesmen 
speak of him with respect. But 
with next month’s Congressional 
elections fast approaching, Repub- 
lican Party leaders and regulars— 
the former president's staunchest 
supporters from the days of the 
1952 Nixon fund crisis to his res- 
ignation over Watergate in 1974— 
make no bones about it. They still 
consider Nixon a political skeleton 
best kept in a tightly locked closet. 

Speaking about the former pres- 
ident on and off the record, Re- 
publicans on (Capitol Hill agree 
nearly 10 to 1 that Richard Nixon 


C.J. Moore is an experienced ob- 
server of Republican Party poli- 
tics. He also reports national and 
international news for Gamma. 





Another 
Eye-Opening 
Special 
Edition 

Straight Creek Journal will 
publish SkiWest '78 on Nov. 
2—another Special Edition. 
SkiWest ’78 will be devoted 
to the sport of skiing (alpine 
and touring) and related 
mountain winter sports. In 
addition to a number of 
other feature articles, these 
issues will also include a 
helpful roundup of resorts 


and ski areas throughout 
the Western United States. 


should not venture out during the 
current campaign on behalf of 
GOP hopefuls. “I've got a tough 
enough battle for re-election,” one 
Republican senator said, “even 
without the Nixon albatross 
around my neck” 

Although there has been much 
softening of Republican animosity 
toward Nixon over the past few 
years, most party members ex- 
press continuing disfavor with the 
ex-president and lay blame for the 
lopsided Democratic majorities in 
both houses squarely on Nixon's 
Casa Pacifica doorstep. 

Southern Republicans remain es- 
pecially embittered against the 
party leader they believe des- 
troyed the GOP’s entire “South- 
ern strategy.” The Republican 
Party, they note, had been making 
steady gains in the New South for 


20 years—until Nixon’s disgrace 


undid decades of patient political 
work. 

“He’s done tremendous damage 
to the party,” said Rep. William L. 
Dickinson of Alabama. “Every- 
thing we worked so hard for was 
torn apart by his inability to ac- 
cept the blame for his acts. He 
brought the entire party down” 

Would Dickinson invite Nixon to 
his district? “I suppose if someone 
asked me to invite him I would, but 
I would not take the initiative” 
Like many Republican leaders 
around the country, the Alabama 
Congressman said he can see no 
future role for Nixon in any public 
service. 

Another Southerner, Rep. James 
G. Martin of North Carolina, said, 
“I think he will achieve a some- 
what higher profile through his 
own efforts with the press, but | 
don’t think he will ever be viable in 
the political arena again” Martin 
said he believes Nixon no longer 





An unprecedented advertising 
opportunity for the skiing industry 
and associated businesses. | 


Advertising deadline for Straight Creek Journal 


SkiWest ’78 is Oct. 19. 
Place your order now! 
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Contact Steve Metcalf or Jonathan Frieman at _ 
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presents a threat to the party but 
neither does he consider the for- 
mer president an asset. 


didates, Dickinson and Martin 
rode out the Republican elec- 
tion disaster of 1974 by divorcing 
themselves from the Nixon image 
that brought defeat to party loyal- 
ists who supported the former 
president until the bitter end. 
Since then, more and more Re- 
publican candidates, as one Wash- 
ington source put it, have learned 
to treat Nixon like “political ar- 
senic” By the 1976 elections, it was 
not unusual for GOP candidates— 
first-timers and incumbents alike— 
to exclude not just Nixon, but any 
reference to the Republican Party 
from their billboards, posters and 
campaign literature. “Play down 


i IKE MANY other successful -can- 


-the party” became the main strat- 





‘Tve got a tough enough 
battle for re-election 
without the Nixon alba- 
tross around my neck. 





egy for surviving the aftermath of 


the Nixon years. Another maxim _ 


was “stay away from ‘fat cat’ imag- 
ery.” 

Thus the cainpaign posters of 
Rep. William S. Cohen of Maine— 
one of the few Republicans on the 
Judiciary Committee to survive the 
voters’ wrath in 1974—showed 
him in jeans and workshirt, not in 
a GOP three-piece suit. In 1976, 
Rep. Arlan Strangeland of Minne- 
sota rode to victory perched on a 
tractor. Another reason he de- 
feated a, heavily favored Demo- 


cratic opponent was that he did not ~ 
run on the ticket of the old Nixon "` 


Party. He called himself, even on 
the ballot, an Independent- 
Republican. 

Though the examples were nu- 
merous, the strategy was the same. 
Republicans had to seem to be 
hardly Republican at all. The party 
divorced itself from the Nixon 
years, tipped its hat to Gerald Ford, 
struck up the reform movement 
band and embraced the concept of 
a “do-something Congress” It be- 
came vital for many Republicans to 
pretend they were not so much for 
the party as for independent pur- 
suit of Republican ideals. 

It was a move that soon yielded 
political dividends. In four special 
elections for seats considered Dem- 
ocratic strongholds, 
won three. Like Strangeland in 
Minnesota, Reps. John E. Cun- 
ningham of Washington. and Rob- 
ert Livingston of Louisiana ran on 
platforms noticeably devoid of Re- 
publican symbolism and Nixon- 
style rhetoric. 

Then entered the 1978 election 
scene—full of flourishing, if still 
modest, hopes for Republican can- 
didates—a revived, _recuperated 
Richard Nixon complete with new 
grandchild and another on the way. 
It is more than enough to make a 
staunch “New Republican” blanch. 


O ANY of the Republicans up 

or election this year want 

© the newest new Nixon on his 
side? From New York to Ohio, 







from Florida to North Dakota, the 
overwhelming response 





Republicans - 


to Nixon's 


SUM BWO preg 


act decisively at the beginning of 
the Watergate scandal. “He could 
have been the most effective pres- 
ident this country has èver seen; 
Regula said. “He could have been a 
hero, but he was stupid. He gave 
the staff the impression they could 
do as they pleased and he never 
stopped it. He should have fired 
them all right from the start” 
What would he do if Nixon sup- 


ported his re-election campaign? ` 


“If he were to come to my district, 
I would find any -excuse to be 
somewhere else. I would not want 
to be associated with him—not out 
of any animosity but because I 
don’t think he could be good for 
the party anymore” 

That belief cuts across ideolo- 
gical lines. Rep. William F Walsh of 


we 


New York, a conservative, said, “I { 


would just stay in Washington if _ 


Nixon visited my district. I just 
think he did too much damage to 
the party.” 

But a few Republicans disagree. 
“I think he’s paid his dues; said 
Minnesota's Strangeland. “What 
higher price could a man pay than 
to be removed from office and vir- 
tually exiled for four years?” 


Strangeland suggested that the 
party might offer Nixon an advi- 
sory role, but that offer would be 
“very hush, hush” 


Rep. Cohen of Maine, who is 
seeking a Senate seat this year, 
probably identifies the main GOP 
worry. when he notes that whether 
one loathes or forgives the former 
president, Richard Nixon cannot 
help but remind voters of the past 
and distract attention from Re- 
publican plans. for the future. 
Rather than either repudiating or 
rehabilitating Nixon, Cohen be- 
lieves Republicans should concen- 
trate on younger. leaders such as 
Reps. Philip M.: Crane. of Illinois 


_ and Jack. Kemp. of New York. 


Perhaps Rep, John B. Anderson, 





another Illinois legislator to sur- .. 


vive Watergate, had the most rep- 
resentative Republican response to 
Nixon’s re-emergence. 

_ ‘Fie Republican Party is gener- 
ally a.forgiving group” said An- 
derson, who heads the House Re- 
publican Conference and has been 
mentioned as a GOP presidential 
contender in 1980, “and certainly 
its attitude has relaxed over th 
years, But the majority ey E 
to Mr. Nixon, who-has lived in se 
i exile for four years, 
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Eastern Mountain Sports, Tue. 
Annual Fall Sale 
OCTOBER 18-21 ONLY 


SALE OF SUMMER RENTAL EQUIPMENT 





PARKAS & VESTS 
= 





f down and polyester parkas from ovr huge 
selection of both. 






Retail Price $58 50 









Men's and women's sizes Retail Price $77.50 
SALE PRICE $65.50 
EMS Teton Vest 


Retail Price $36.00 












Snow Lion Storm Coat 































TENTS & PACKS 


EMS Kaskawalsh 
Retail Price $125.00 


SALE PRICE $99.95 
EMS Alcove 
Retail Price $145.00 
SALE PRICE $115.95 
EMS Backpacker 
Retail Price $54 50 
SALE PRICE $40.50 
Gerry Teton Pack 
Retail Price $51.50 
SALE PRICE $30.00 
Kelty Basic Pack 
Retail Price $49 00 
SALE PRICE $39.00 
EMS Day Pack 
Retail Price $13.95 
SALE PRICE $9.50 
EMS Tenderfoot 
Children's day pack. Retail Price $6.50 
SALE PRICE $5.20 
EMS Cargo Bags 
Medium /Retai! Price $14.00 
SALE PRICE $11.00 


SALE PRICE $15.00 
EMS Book Bag 
Retail Price $10.95 
SALE PRICE $8.50 





SHELL CLOTHING 


EMS Timberline Tartan Parka 
Men's and women's sizes. Retail Price $59 50 

SALE PRICE $50.50 
Sunbuster Targhee Parka 
Men s and women's sizes. Price After Sale $56.50 

INTRODUCTORY PRICE $50.50 

EMS Timbertine Parka 
Retail Price $54 50 

SALE PRICE $45.50 


SALE PRICE $48.95 


Sierra West Storm King 
Gore-Tex’ Rain Jacket 
Retai! Price $72.50 


SALE PRICE $57.95 


Columbia Sportswear 65/35 Mountain Parka 
Retail Price $62 50 


| SALE PRICE $43.50 





SLEEPING BAGS 


EMS PolarGuard” Comforters 


Generously hiied comforters that provide the warmth of down at 
à traction of the Cost. and are machine washable 


Twin (60°x88". 57 oz. PolarGuard* } Retail Price 





Suggested retail for ski only. $80.00. for total pack- 

age components: $137.95 

Ski Sate Price $67.95 
Introductory Package Price $99.50 

Lovett Light Touring 

Suggested retail for ski orty. $85.00, for total pack- 

age when purchased separatety 

$142.95 

Ski Sate Price $72.95 


introductory Package Price $119.00 

EMS Asnes Hoimenkoiten 

Suggested retail for ski only: $64.50, for total pack- 

Ski Sate Price $54.95 
Package Sale Price $89.50 

Fisher Europa Glass 


Package Sale Price $109.00 
Lovett 


Suggested retail for ski onty. $80.00, for total pack- 
. $137.95. 


Knetssi Spirit (‘77 model) 
Suggested retail for ski onty. $85.00, for total pack- 


Suggested retail for ski oniy: $88.00, for totai pack- 
age components when purchased separately 


Ski Sate Price $78.95 
introductory Package Price $124.00 
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Military intelligence 


The United States Army needs you ... or 
does it? 

Seven U.S. soldiers and their tanks finally 
have been recovered in the Luneborg area of 
West Germany after they apparently were for- 
gotten and left behind during NATO maneu- 
vers called “Saxon Drive” The seven soldiers re- 
port that they had been ordered to stay with 
their tanks. However, after numerous days 
without food, they made their way to a local 
farmhouse where they were recently discov- 
ered working the farm in exchange for food- 
stuffs. 

Most of the 35,000 American soldiers partici- 
pating in the maneuvers long ago had been 
shipped home to America. Nobody had missed 
the men or the tanks. 


All in a day’s work 


An undercover police officer in Fort Worth, 
Tex., apparently likes to make sure he has plenty 
of evidence before turning someone in. During a 
court hearing in which a judge ordered the local 
Paradise Massage Studio to shut down, it was 
revealed that the undercover officer had no 
fewer than three nude massages and a bubble 
bath in the establishment. The taxpayers picked 


\ wpa tab of $175 for the detective’s so-called evi- 


dence. 


A conscientious objector 


Kahuna, the German shepherd, has been ig- 
nominiously drummed out of the police force 
in Bellevue, Wash., and returned to his original 


Suggested retail for ski only: $75.00, for total pack- owner. It seems that Kahuna was not keen on 

EMS Town & Country Parka Large/Retail Price $16.00 components when am: : i 

Patai Price 82.50 spit: SALE PRICE $13.00 $132.05 se ae a re police work. His job was to ride in a patrol car, 
SALE PRICE $49.50 Extra Large/Retail Price $18.00 Ski Sate Price $63.95 

Snow tlie Pandiites Pan il Price but every time the action started, the red lights 


flashed and the siren wailed, Kahuna threw up. 
Police in Bellevue say that in their business, 
you either like your work or you don’t. Kahuna 


didn't. 


Ike was a cat hater 


The Washington Star reports that former 
president Dwight Eisenhower apparently was 
not very fond of crows or cats. The Star quotes 
Ike's grandson, David Eisenhower, as saying that 
the general kept a shotgun by the TV set in his 
home in Gettysburg, Penn., so he could shoot 


EMS Ventura Wind Parka crows. Reportedly, he also issued standin 

EMS Greylock Vest (Not available in ali stores.) Retail Price $69 50 b d t h i i h i 
Retail Price $29.50 SALE PRICE $48.95 orders to st oot all cats on sight. 3 

narena sizes Reta Prce SALE PRICE 824.95 Wasi t Young Eisenhower added that his grand- 

SALE PRICE $18.00 Men's and women’s sizes. Price After Sale $89.50 father did like horses, however. 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE $80.50 
EMS Child's Parka | 
Price After Sale $24.50 Snow Lion Falkland Parka 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE $19.50 Retail Price $75 00 


If you're bored stiff by politics... 


For people who are tired of traditional politi- 
cal parties, students at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Santa Cruz are promoting a new or- 
ganization called the Cadaver -Party. Party 
chairman Webster Hogeland says that the poli- 
tical movement has been founded by people with 
“a complete disregard for human life” 

One of the party’s first stands was to demand 
the immediate construction of a nuclear power 
plant along the boardwalk in Santa Cruz to at- 


EMS Wool Dress Shirt ane Feanagnte 
Miana itil een iak. Wildl Piei A PolarGuard* mummy-siyle bag. Retait Price tract tourists to the amusement park, add to the 
$19.50 sib egu “oe iiit esthetic value of the area and eventually create 
oo senha tg Large $70.00 new Cadaver Party members. 
eee eee a eink EMS Sandpiper The group also plans to hold a “nitrate ban- 
Price $27.00 A down-filied semi-rectangular bag. Retail Price ” . i z 
ey = quet” and will commend university regents for 
nin SALE PRICE $22.50 SALE PRICE $69.50 involving the university in the production of nu- 
erdee r aren maara mn EAEE A n i iihi a clear warheads. The Cadavers say they also plan 
SALE PRICE $7.95 SALE PRICE $87.50 to salute the nearby Lockheed Corporation for 
eens amet Shirt i EMS Logan its involvement in the Trident missile program. 
peeta ne | | io uoan roiou, mummy oag. nein Pes 
SALE PRICE $15.95 SALE PRICE Regular $74.00 For a safe and secure Christmas 
Large $78.00 


The Neiman-Marcus store in Dallas is adver- 
tising three “his and hers” underground storage 
vaults in its Christmas catalogue. The depart- 


$52.50 SALE PRICE $44.00 ment store says the fool-proof safes are “the ul- 
Double/ Queen (84"x90". 80 oz. PolarGuard™ ) Retail s = S ri + 
Price $72.50 GALE PINGE SDi oe timate in security for one’s valuables’ 


King (100°x90". 94 oz. PolarGuard" ) Retail Price 
$92.50 









The vaults are operated by the Omni West 
Corporation primarily as a permanent storage 
site for records of the country’s leading corpor- 
ations. They are said to be located within the 
heart of a 9000-foot mountain of granite in the 
Wasatch mountain range in Utah. 

The cave, besides offering obvious natural 
protection and humidity which never varies, also 
is rigged with extensive surveillance systems 
and alarms. The vaults are available for 50-year 
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Cont. from p. 1 


his cover story in the November 
1977 issue of The Progressive, a story 
entitled “Black Progress’ Myth and 
Ghetto Reality.” But Dreyfuss 
went beyond -the obvious point 
that the New York blackout proved 
that all was not well in the forgot- 
ten ghettos. 

Instead, Dreyfuss directed his at- 
tention to the way the major media 
have perpetuated the myth that 
blacks have made considerable eco- 
nomic progress since the upheav- 
als of the 1960s. In particular, 
Dreyfuss cited how Richard Scam- 
mon and Benjamin Wattenberg had 
“launched the campaign to re- 
define black success” with an arti- 
cle in Commentary magazine in 1973. 
Scammon and Wattenberg accused 
black leaders of covering up the 
fact that the majority of blacks had 
moved into the middle class. But 
Dreyfuss claims their conclusion 
was based on a definition of mid- 
dle class “that would not apply to 
whites and [that was] created by 
adroit statistical manipulation” 

Dreyfuss relates that although 
other economists “devastated their 
contentions, the new definition of 
Black America had been set” Soon 
after Scammon’s and Wattenberg’s 
article appeared, Time magazine ran 
a cover story on the black middle 
class, and, according to Dreyfuss, 
“in lemming-like fashion, so did the 
rest of the media establishment,’ 
including CBS News, which went 
so far as to define a family of four 
living on $8000 as middle class. 

To make matters worse, stories 
about reverse discrimination, such 
as the Bakke case, have become the 
major racial story of the late 1970s. 
In Dreyfuss’s words, “The idea 
that white males were the most 
oppressed group when it came to 
employment caught on, and we 
began to see and hear repeated ref- 
erences to that fact” 

The mass media have also 
stopped trying to get black jour- 
nalists to provide a “black perspec- 
tive” on the news and have virtu- 
ally halted all efforts to provide 
coverage of the normal aspects of 
daily black life. Instead, Dreyfuss 
reports, “Television and films have 
returned to the old, comfortable 
stereotypes of blacks as servants, 
pimps, hustlers and prostitutes. 
Few blacks are on the screen in our 
most poular films— Annie Hall, Jaws, 
Star Wars. Even Rocky sets up a card- 
board black villain to be the victim 
of the white American hero” 

The same process has happened 
with slick magazines and the book- 
publishing industry (with the 
notable exception of Roots). To 
Dreyfuss, the lack of magazine ar- 
ticles and books about blacks in re- 
cent years shows that “blacks have 
hardly penetrated the American 
psyche. White intellectuals have 
turned to ‘broader’ (read: -white) 
issues. [Blacks] are not only invis- 
ible but mute” - 


Ironically, America has become 


oblivious to the black underclass at 
a time when there are consider- 


ble data pointing to its continued 
paren study by the 













tween 1969 and 1974, the number 
of blacks listed as officials and 
managers rose only from 1.4 per- 
cent to 2.9 percent, meaning that 
97 percent of those jobs were still 
filled by whites (along with a 
few representatives of other’ mi- 
nority groups). 

It is not merely that blacks have 
had little success breaking into the 
professional work force. They have 
met increasing resistance from 
whites, best reflected in university 
faculties, which have, in Drey- 
fuss’s words, “fought a guerrilla 
war against the integration of their 
ivied bastions with a fervor that 
would have been scandalous in the 
corporate world” 

Dreyfuss concludes that “The 
greatest obstacle for blacks is the 
awareness among whites that op- 
portunities in America are limited 
and are growing more scarce... . 


ciety directs much attention to the 
banning of carcinogenic chemicals. 
Government estimates claim that 
60 percent to 90 percent of cancer 
is caused by environmental fac- 
tors, yet the American Cancer So- 
ciety has failed to support legisla- 
tion such as the Toxic Substance 
Control Act and has never backed 
a ban on any carcinogenic product. 
What’s more, the National Cancer 
Institute recently cut from 150 to 
37 the number of suspected car- 
cinogens it tests each year. 

The two articles “Cancer Inc” by 


“Ruth Rosenbaum in New Times, 


Nov. 25, 197% and “Cancer Society 
Seeks Cure, Neglects Cause” by 
Jim Rosapepe in Politicks, Dec. 6, 
1977) both stressed that the can- 
cer society appears to give low pri- 
ority to environmental research 
because it is esentially a “doctor 
service agency” with a board of di- 
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The Seti line may actually be money ... The 
prevention of cancer cuts into the profit margins of 
existing industries which have thus far been able. 
to escape the costs of the cancer they cause. 





At the core of all our insecurities is 
the unarticulated fear that at some 
point, there may not be room for 
all who want to belong to the mid- 
dle class. i 

Appropriately, Dreyfuss, a for- 
mer Washington Post reporter, told 
Jensen he had “sold a longer ver- 
sion of the article to a major publi- 
cation, but they decided not to run 
it because they didn’t consider it 
‘exciting’ enough” As well, he 
made an ominous prediction: “His- 
tory shows that racial unrest oc- 
curs in cycles of 20 years, and it is 
likely to happen again in the 
1980s—to the surprise of a great 
uninformed public” 


2 


Cancer Inc. 


Two articles appeared in 1977— 
again in relatively small-circula- 
tion magazines, New Times and Poli- 
ticks (now defunct)—describing the 
disaster that passes for our na- 
tional, multimillion-dollar-a-year 
anti-cancer campaign. More -than 
$4 billion has been spent since 
President Nixon announced his 
“all-out war” on cancer and Con- 
gress enacted the National Cancer 
Act of 1971. Yet the United States 
still has the highest record of can- 
cer occurrence (SO percent higher 
than the world average), while the 
chance for an American who con- 
tracts the disease to survive it has 
not increased more than one per- 
cent since the 1940s. 

The National Cancer Institute 
has spent most of the money set 
aside for cancer research, so that 
its annual budget is more than 
$800 million as opposed to $190 
million in 1971. Yet the institute 
_and the American Cancer i 
which is the major political force 
behind the issue, have concen- 


trated. their energies on cures for ` 


the disease rather than on preven- 
tion. More specifically, Riri? abe the 


cancer institute nor the cancer so- 
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rectors of doctors, scientists and 
business executives who are ori- 
ented toward research, treatment 
and early diagnosis rather than to 
challenging the corporate pol- 
luters of the environment. 

The bottom line may actually be 
money, according to Dr. Sydney 
Wolfe, head’ of -Ralph | Nader's 
Health Research Group. Wolfe ex- 
plained, “Diagnosis and treatment, 
although necessary, do create new 
industries or expand existing ones; 
more X-ray equipment, drugs, 
operations, buildings. Prevention 
cuts into the profit margins of ex- 
isting industries which have thus 
far been able to escape the costs of 
cancer they cause” 
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Jimmy Carter and the 
Trilateral Commissiən 


This story won first place in 
Project Censored’s “Ten Best Cen- 
sored Stories of 1976” and was 
then renominated, having still re- 
ceived very limited press coverage. 

Few people know of Jimmy Car- 
ter’s links with the Trilateral Com- 
mission—formed in fhe early 1970s 
by David Rockefeller, board chair- 
man of 
Bank, who was concerned, after 
“the aftermath of the Vietnam War, 
about the “excess of democracy” 
that was curbing the power and 
flexibility of the United States gov- 
ernment to intervene in other 
areas of the world, thereby reduc- 
ing the favorable climate for Un- 
ited States capital and multina- 
tional corporations. Rockefeller 
brought together a number of mul- 






tinational corporate executives, 

iticians and a handful of union 
meget ae 
japan and the United States to dis- 
cuss cy alternatives to iue re 
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the Chase Manhattan. 


ber of the commission despite the 
fact that Carter had little going for 
him besides his intense presiden- 
tial ambitions. (He also happened 
to be a Southerner, and the com- 
mission needed a Southern repre- 
sentative.) Three years later, many 
of Carter's 200-plus fellow com- 
missioners, including the heads of 
Time and CBS, helped the Georgia 
peanut farmer get elected. Then, 
almost. as if to confirm the suspi- 


cions of any two-bit conspiracy 


theorist, Carter turned around and 


chose several other commission 
members for top posts in his ad- 
ministration, including Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter Mondale, National Se- 
curity Adviser 
Brzezinski, 
Cyrus Vance, Secretary of De- 


Zbigniew 
Secretary of State 


fense Harold Brown and Secretary 


of the Treasury Michael Blumen- 
thal. 


In one of the new articles that 
have been written on the subject, 
Taylor Branch wrote in the May 
1977 Esquire that “The Trilateral 
Commission reeks of the preten- 
tious, hypocritical, organized pig- 


_gishness that Jimmy Carter ran 


grave 


against in his ‘anti-Washington’ 
campaign” Branch explained that it 
is more than merely who sits on 
the commission that creates this 
stench. It is what the commission 
has actually put out as its public 
position, a report called The Crisis of 
Democracy. In it, the commission 
views democracy as sliding into its. 
through “democratic dis- 
temper” which is largely the result 
of “opportunistic intellectuals and 


privatistic youth” who fuss all the 


seniority, ` rience 
and special talents” take hold of the 
reins and “in many situations ... 
override the claims of democracy.” 
Otherwise, our leaders will .be fur- 
ther weakened by self-doubt, con- 
sumed by “questions about the le- 
gitimacy of hierarchy, coercion, 
discipline, secrecy and deception— 
all of which are, in some measure, 
inescapable attributes of the proc- 
ess of government” The report 


suggests that the president should 


look only to “key people” in his 
“governing coalition” which “need 
have little relation.to the electoral 


coalition” 
ait 


Decommissioning 
nuclear power plants _ 


Virtually all the controversy 
over nuciear power plarts re- 
volves around their operational 
safety and their cost-effectiveness 
as compared with other sources of 
energy. Even many anti-nuclear ac- 
tivists have ignored the problem of 
what should be done with nuclear 
reactors once they are ready to be 
decommissioned. Since the typical 
nuclear reactor has a lifespan 
only 30 to 40 Ss, 
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construction cost. Dismantling a 
1100-megawatt reactor, moreover, 
could cost as much as $40 million, 
according to official estimates. And 
the Elk River Reactor may not be a 
good example, since it was a dem- 
onstrator project paid for by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and its 
successor, the Energy Research and 
Development Agency. How will 
private industry pay for the costs 
of decommissioning its nuclear re- 


actors? 
5 
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The bottle baby 
scandal 


“Throughout the Third World, 
from Haiti to Venezuela to Nigeria 
to the Philippines, new- mothers 
are leaving maternity wards with 
tins of powdered milk—free sam- 
ples—supplied by American, Swiss 
and Japanese companies; wrote 
Barbara Garson in the December 
1977. issue of Mother Jones. What 
happened to those babies, accord- 
ing to Garson (whose charges are 
substantiated by a raft of statistics 
from the World Health Organiza- 
tion and UNESCO, among oth- 
ers), is that they often become sick 
or die from malnutrition and diar- 
rhea. i 
- At first glance, this story might 
seem preposterous, since the pow- 


dered milk supplied by companies 


such as Bristol: and Nestle, is» clad bodies.drenched:in sweat” (Of 
supposed to be-dsnutritidus asthe --:date, this issué* $ attracted in~'. 
ka own milk;4f not more so. creased attention by the media, but 
But once the Third mothers only because Sen. George McGov- 
get home, Garson, they re- ern wondered out loud about the 


constitute the powdered milk 


“where they have no clean water, 


no suitable pot for sterilizing, in- 
sufficient fuel to boil their one bot- 
tle and nipple several times a day, 
and no refrigerator for the milk” 

Even worse, according to Gar- 
son, “They do not have money to 
keep on buying enough formula. A 
laborer in Uganda would have to 
spend 33 percent of the average 


daily wage to feed an infant on 


powdered milk. In Pakistani the fig- 


ure is 40 percent” The inevitable - 


result is that the mothers begin to 
stretch the formula to the point 
that—as a 1969 survey in Barba- 
dos revealed, for example—82 per- 
cent of them made a four-day sup- 
ply of powdered milk last from five 
days to three weeks. Since the chil- 
dren often rely on the powdered 
milk as their only source of food, 
many develop malnutrition, which 
health officials in some of these 
countries call Bottle Iliness. (In 


-some places in Africa it is called 


“Lactogen Syndrome,’ in honor of 
Lactogen, the brand name of Nes- 
tle’s powdered formula.) 
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lowing the victory of the Khmer 
Rouge in 1975. Reports from ref- 
ugees who have fled to neighbor- 
ing Thailand indicate that the 
‘country’s rulers have dictated a 
harsh existence that has depopu- 
lated the towns and cities and 
caused thousands to die from star- 
vation or outright execution. 
Stephane Groueff wrote an ar- 
ticle last year for France-Soir that 
was picked up by the right-wing 
National Review. Entitled “The Na- 
tion as Concentration Camp?’ the 
article was based on Groueff’s in- 
terviews with Cambodian refu- 
gees in Thailand. Groueff des- 
cribed the situation in these terms: 
“Its most typical scenes call to mind 
a movie version of forced labor 
under the Pharaohs. As far as the 
eye can see are collective rice fields 
(the little dikes separating individ- 
ual patties have been pulled down) 


tal safeguards inevitably leads to 
plant closings, job losses and price 
hikes. But an article by Stephen 
Solomon and Willard Randall in the 
Nation of Oct. 29, 1977, reports that 
quite the reverse would be true if 
the safeguards were strictly en- 
forced: More jobs would be cre- 
ated than lost; and the price in- 
creases would be balanced by 
savings in pollution damage and 
health costs. 

The federal Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, for instance, re- 
ported that as of the end of 1975, 
only 75 plants had closed or cur- 
tailed operations as a result of 
complying with new environmen- 
tal regulations. This represented 
only 15,7000 lost jobs, almost all of 
which were in marginal plants that 
were already heading for collapse. 
This loss was more than offset by 


the increased employment caused | 





‘The real scandal is not how illegal aliens are 
draining the local tax coffers. It is how their 
employers are exploiting them for low wages under 
threat of immediate deportation. 





where hundreds, often thousands, 
of men and women work in si- 
lence all day long. Here and there 
you can spot the Khmer Rouge sol- 
diers, dressed all in black, their au- 
tomatic weapons at the ready, 
watching the multitude of white- 


possibility of sending in troops.) 

Whether such accounts are ac- 
curate is perhaps impossible to de- 
termine at this time. But it seems 
clear that similar conclusions about 
life in Vietnam are not accurate, 
according to Robert K. Musil’s ar- 
ticle, “Vietnam: A New Numbers 
Game; in the September 1977 is- 
sue, of The Progressive. il shot 
/dgwn such allegations Š s_ that 
nearly 300,000 Vietnames@ were 
being detained indefinitely in 
prison camps (Musil put the top 
figure at 50,000); that forced labor 
and torture occurred in the re-edu- 
cation camps (Musil said. the in- 
mates were being trained as car- 
penters and blacksmiths); that 
leaders of the pacifist “third force” 
were being systematically jailed 
(not true, according to Musil); and 
that there had been 15,000 to 
20,000 suicides immediately after 
the fall of Saigon (based on a wild 
extrapolation from the report of a 
single unnamed source). 

At any rate, Project Censored’s 
panel believed that Americans are 
not getting an accurate picture 
from the major media of what is 
happening in Southeast Asia. 
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by environmental spending, espe- 
cially by the government itself. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
estimated that for every $1 billion 
the government spends on the en- 
vironment, 66,900 jobs are cre- 
ated. A Council on Environmental 
Quality put the total employment 


to pollution control in gov- 


`" érnmental and private industry at 


more than a million people. 
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Acid rain and - 
ecological disaster 





Would you believe that almost all 
the fish have died in more than 50 
percent of the lakes above 2000 
feet in the Adirondack Mountains 
of New York as a direct result of oil 
and coal being burned by factories 
located as far away as Detroit, Chi- 
cago and southern Ontario? 
Among scientists, the phenome- 
non is known as “acid rain,’ and it 
was described in detail in an arti- 
cle by Alan MacRobert in the De- 
cember 1977 issue of Mother Jones— 
but virtually nowhere else, despite 
the profound ecological implica- 
tions. 


Acid rain is well known in Nor- 
way and Sweden, where it has 
wiped out salmon fisheries in thou- 
sands of lakes and streams. But it 
has received little attention in this 
country, either ftom the media or 
the: scientific community. Cornell 
Uni 


en more ore frigh tening is that 


of 














Prospects for the future look 
dim, since the acid rain is also af- 
fecting soil chemistry and is sus- 


pected of damaging crops and - 


stunting forest growth, as well. 
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Controlling the oceans 


A consortium of three multina- 
tional corporations, along with 20 
transnational corporations from six 
developed countries and 110 Third 
World nations represented by the 
United Nation's annual Law of the 
Seas Conference, are involved in a 
race to control the estimated 1.5 
trillion tons of mineral wealth on 
the ocean floor. Despite the huge 
stakes involved, there has been vir- 
tually no media coverage of the 
competition. 

In 1969 the U.N.-supported Law 
of the Seas Conference passed a 
resolution declaring that the ocean 
floor was a “common heritage of 
mankind” Third World countries 
have interpreted the resolution to 
mean all mining would be done 
under U.N. control, while the 
American position encourages pri- 
vate corporations to begin under- 
seas mining an then pay taxes to 
help the U.N. project start. 


aie 


Illegal aliens 





Most miedia coverage of the na- 
tion’s estimated eight million ille- 
gal aliens has concentrated on how 
they allegedly drain the American 
economy by taking jobs from 
Americans and by using our 
schools and welfare systems but 
not paying taxes to support them. 
However, it appears that when the 
contributions these aliens make to 
the American economy are bal- 
anced against those costs, the 
aliens give more than they take. 

Two articles by Jonathan Kirsch 
and Anthony Cook in the May 23, 
1977, issue of New West argued the 
case of the illegal aliens convinc- 
ingly. In the first place, many of the 
jobs occupied by the aliens are jobs 
that few American-born workers 
are willing to do. 

Some little-known facts: Al- 
though $3 billion in illegal alien 
wages are sent south each year, 
mostly through the mails to rela- 
tives in Mexico, more than 60 per- 
cent of the aliens’ income is 
pumped back into the local Ameri- 
can economy. According to one San 
Diego County study in 1976, the 
59,000 aliens working there gen- 
erated $115 million in payments 
and purchases. What’s more, these 
people contribute far more in taxes 
($48.8 million) than they get from 
the county's health, education and 


welfare systems (about $2 mil- 


The. real. scandsl-is not-how the 
illegal aliens are draining the.local 
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' Animal House: A string of sight gags about a 
raunchy fraternity of the ‘60s, authored by sev- 
eral writers from The National Lampoon, and 
brightened considerably by a volcanically comic 
performance from John Belushi. While uneven, 
the movie does tap into the atmosphere of “any- 
thing goes” prankishness that makes the fun of 
campus life worth the price of a college educa- 
tion. 

Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Westland, 
- Westminster 6 


The Big Fix: (see review, this issue) 
Buckingham 5, Cinderella City, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


Bloodbrothers: Billed as “the tough but tender 
drama of Stony, a handsome and restless 19- 
year-old who is sure that there's a better life for 
himself out there somewhere,” Robert Mulli- 
gan's film of Richard Price's novel stars Richard 
Gere (the hyperkinetic boyfriend from Mr. Good- 
bar) as Stony, with Paul Sorvino and Tony Lo- 
Bianco in supporting roles. 

Centre, Tamarac 6 


Biue Collar. Richard Pryor, Harvey Kitel and 
Yaphet Kotto star as auto workers, hard up for 
cash, who rob the union till and unearth a scan- 
dal. Their fate as proletarian individuals against a 
corrupt system forms the basis for this highly 
compelling but ultimately depressing film, writ- 
ten and directed by screenwriter (Taxi Driver) 
Paul Schrader. 

Crest 


The Boys from Brazik Gregory Peck is almost 
bad enough to be campy as Dr. Joseph Mengele 
(a role that should have gone to Richard Wid- 
mark), the unregenerate Nazi who has cloned a 
new generation of Hitlers. Franklin J. Schaffner 
(Patton) directs this version of Ira Levin's novel, 
produced by Sir Low Grade, but it is Laurence 
Olivier's film. Its astonishing to see what an old 
pro can do with schilocky material like this. 
Century 21 


Bread and Chocolate: Nino Manfredi and Anna 
Marina star in this Italian comedy, directed by 
Franco Brusati. 

Flick 


The Cheap Detective: Neil Simon has amaiga- 
mated the plots of Casablanca and The Maltese 
Faicon, with Peter Falk cast in the Bogart role. 
Although the picture boasts an all-star cast, and 
one has the constant urge to laugh, little comes 
of it because of Robert (Murder by Death) 
Moore's listless direction. 

Fox-Aurora 


The Chosen: Kirk Douglas stars in another Ex- 
orcist spin-off. 
Northglenn 


Coming Home: Although it's the most impres- 
sive so far of the current rash of Vietnam War 
films, director Hal Ashby has thrown in so many 
facets of the Vietnam experience that the pic- 
ture unreels more like a catalogue than a melo- 
drama. Jon Voight has his best role in years, 
however, and Bruce Dern is terrific, too. 
Brentwood 4 


Convoy: Ali McGraw and Kris Kristofferson star 
in Sam Peckinpah’ latest film, about truckers on 
the rampage. This is a far cry from the C.W. 
McCall hit song that inspired the movie. 
Aurora Mali, Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, Thornton, 
Valley 3 


Death on the Nile: While not as original as 
Murder on the Orient Express, this adaptation of 
Agatha Christie has the same lush cinematogra- 
phy (with an Egyptian travelogue as an added 
bonus), a rollicking all-star cast (with Angela 
Lansbury a stand-out as an eccentric author) 
and a fine Hercule Poirot in Peter Ustinov, who 
lends the role just a touch of whimsy. 
Cooper 
The End Burt Reynolds directs himself in a 
movie about a real-estate salesman with a termi- 
nal iliness. After the novelty of the all-star cast 
(Sally Field, Joanne Woodward, Dom DeLuise, 
Myrna Loy, Pat O’Brien, etc.) wears off, the 
movie becomes moribund, too. Kristy McNichol 
iS a young actress to watch. 
Cinema 70, Mayan 


lation to the screen of the worid of nightmare, 
complete with bizarre images, disregard for con- 
tinuity of space and time, and a sense of primi- 
tive dread that seems tugged from the depths of 


the unconscious. 
Vogue, Saturdays, midnight 


Foul Play: An hilarious, well-paced comedy 
written and directed by Colin (Silver Streak) 
Higgins, and bringing out all the most endearing 
qualities of its stars, Goldie Hawn and Chevy 
Chase. He plays a bumbling detective, and she is 
in distress whom he rescues. 
Westminster 6 
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die, but you might be amused by the not-so- 

latent incestuous undertones. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Thornton, 
Westminster 6 


Goin’ South: (see review, this issue) 
Cherry Knolis, Lakeridge, Tamarac 6, 
Westminster 6 


Grease: Kid stuff. 
Tamarac 6 


Heaven Can Wait A charming, old-fashioned 
sort of movie, and not only because it’s a remake 
of the 1941 comedy, Here comes Mr. Jordan. 
Writer, director, producer and star Warren Beatty 
plays a football player reincarnated as an indus- 
trial tycoon, and you couldn't ask for a sweeter 
captain of industry. With Julie Christie, never 
lovelier; James Mason; never suaver, and Dyan 
Cannon, Charles Gordin and Jack Warden, never 
funnier 

Target Village, U-Hilis, Westminster 6 


Hot Lead and Cold Feet A Disney live-action 

comedy, spun off The Apple Dumpling Gang, 

with perennially chocked-up Don Knotts. 
Aurora Mall 


interiors: A somber family psychodrama, written 
and directed by (but not starring) Woody Allen. 
Heavily derivative of Bergman, the film features 
an impressive cast (Geraldine Page, Maureen 
Stapleton, E.G. Marshall, Diane Keaton), but the 
characters all seem to be in psychoanalysis with 
one another without ever gaining any insight. 
U-Hills 


Remember My Name: A contemporary romance 
by Robert Altman protégé Alan Rudolph, star- 
ring Geraldine Chaplin and Tony Perkins, with 
original music by legendary blues singer Al- 
berta Hunter. 

“Cherry Creek, North Valley, Southgienn 


Revenge of the Pink Panther: Peter Sellers’ fifth 
(and reportedly last) outing as the inept Inspec- 
tor Clouseau, romping through another set of 
sight gags with appealing co-star Dyan Cannon. 
Clouseau-lovers will find the same old formula 
dazzlingly intact—the laughs come automati- 
cally. 

Continental 


Rolling Thunder: William Devane stars as a 
crazed Vietnam returnee in another of the recent 
films to capitalize on the theme of the war and its 
aftermath. 

Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Paramount, Valley 


Saturday Night Fever. TV's John Travolta sets 
the screen afire as a 19-year-old Brooklynite who 
is the king of the disco dancers. With music by 
the Bee Gees. 

dy. Arvada Plaza, Brentwood 4 


Sergeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band: A 
potpourri of Beaties songs, performed by Peter 
Frampton and the Bee Gees in the title roles, 
with assistance from George Burns, Billy Pres- 
ton, Aerosmith, Donald Pleasance and others. 
Elaborately overproduced, and too long by half, 

but some moments are choice. 
Aurora Mall, Brenwtood 4, Cinderella City, 
Lakeside, Thornton, Valiey 3 


Somebody Killed Her Husband: Jeff Bridges and 
Farrah Fawcett-Majors in a romantic thriller. 

« Gooper Cameo, Northglenn, Southgienn, 

mre Westland 


An Unmarried Woman: Jill Clayburgh gives a 
virtuoso performance in Paul Mazursky’s latest 
movie, the story of a woman who survives a 
divorce with a little help from her friends, lovers 
(Cliff Gorman and Alan Bates) and a supportive 
woman therapist. 


Gothic, Oriental 


Up in Smoke: Cheech and Chong, best known 
for their comedy recordings, break into the film 
medium with a raunchy, scatologic look at the 
drug scene. There's about 20 minutes of brilliant 
stuff, but the entire movie is rather like an up- 
dated Laurel and Hardy two-reeler expanded to 
feature length. 


Lakeridge, North Valley, Tamarac 6 


A Wedding: Robert Altman siams upper-class 
suburbia so hard in this sardonic look at an old 
American ritual that none of the characters can 
be regarded sympathetically by the audience. 
The all-star cast contains such notables as Carol 
Burnett, Lillian Gish, Howard Duff and Mia Far- 
row, all trashed by Altman’s misanthropy. 
Tamarac 6 


Who's Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? Jac- 
queline Bisset and George Segal star in Ted 
Kotcheff's comedy whodunit in which European 
chefs are murdered in a manner befitting their 
culinary specialties. A routine slickie but for the 
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Tie Cabinet of Dr. Caligari: The famous 1919 
German surrealistic classic about an evil doctor 
who impels a madman to do his hypnotic bid- 
ding. 

BPL, Oct. 24, 2 p.m. 


Chinatown: Jack Nicholson as J.J. Gittes, 
charming the step-ins off Faye Dunaway and 
almost losing his nose to director Roman Polan- 
ski. 

CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 24-25, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


The Desperate Hours: An excellent 1955 drama. 
directed by William Wyler, in which Humphrey 
Bogart and a gang of cronies terrorize a middle- 
class family (headed by Frederick March) in their 
home. 

CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 19, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Electra: Michael Cacoyannis’ 1962 version of the 
ancient Euripidean drama, with Irene Papas in 
the title role. 

Ogden, Oct. 25-26 


Emanuelle: Sylivia Kristel as a naive diplomats 
wife, introduced to a sexual smorgasbord by a 
variety of avid teachers. This film was a hit in 
Paris, but jaded Americans who have had their 
fill of X-rated panoramas will find it dullisville. 
CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 20-22, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Freaks: Tod (Dracula) Browning’s 1933 weird 
tale, cast with a host of actual freaks who gain 
revenge on a normal woman who taunts them. 
The finale is a chiller, but the suspicion lingers 
that Browning has used these deformed people 
for their shock value. 

Ogden, Oct. 20-21 


The Front Woody Allen's “first dramatic charac- 
terization” actually is just a further extension of 
the lovable schnook he’s always been. Purport- 
ing to be about the horrors of Communist witch- 
hunting in the ‘50s, the film goes nowhere in 
explaining the whys and wherefores of the scare. 
Zero Mostel makes a mawkish, overbearing sub- 
ordinate appearance. 

Gothic, Oriental 


Iphigenia: A heavy meal, complete with several 
glasses of wine, will prepare you for the deadly 
first hour of Michael Cacoyannis’ adaptation of 
the Euripides tragedy. After a good snooze, you 
can wake up to appreciate the thespian pyro- 
technics of Irene Papas as Clytemnestra and the 
incredible 13-year-old Tatiana Papamoskou in 
the title role. 

Ogden, Oct. 25-26 


King of Hearts: Proving either that the market for 
whimsy is inexhaustible or that a lot of people 
get turned on by the sight of Alan Bates bare- 
assed. . 
DU, Oct. 18 & 20, 8 p.m. 


'_The Longest Yard A better-than-middfing! Burt 


Reynolds movie, directed by Robert (Dirty 
Dozen) Aldrich, about a jailbirds’ football team. 
The finale, in which the cons defeat the guards 
on the field, will have you cheering in spite of 
yourself. i 

Federal 


Lord of the Flies: Peter Brooks’ adaptation of 
William Golding’s chilling novel about little boys 
cast away on a desert island, reverting to sav- 
agery. 

DU, Oct. 25, 8 p.m. 


Monty Python & the Holy Grail: The zanies from 
England have at the King Arthur legends; the 
opening credits are the funniest ever put on film. 

Flick, Oct. 20-21 


Murder by Death: Neil Simon works himself into 


another ulcer striving for laughs with’ this Satire ` 


on detectives past and present. The all-star cast 
needed no direction, and ail “do their thing” bril- 
liantly, especially those two geniuses, Peter 
Sellers and Alec Guinness. 

Fox-Aurora 


My Fair Lady: Julie Andrews may have been 
fairer than Audrey Hepburn, but the 1964 George 
Cukor version is the best we've got, and Rex 
Harrison is no slouch as 'enry ‘iggins. Adapted 
from Shaw's Pygmalion, of course, with songs 

Lerner & Loewe. g 


f 


Odd Man Out Carol Reed's 1947 thriller, starı 
James Mason as an Irish rebel pursued by 
was 


which takes more potshots at the human poten- 
tial movement (est, Rolfing) pened either pro 
football or “good ol boy” womanizing. 

Aurora Mall, Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, Thornton, 


Sleuth: Laurence Olivier and Michael Caine have 
a thespian sparring match. Surprisingly, Caine 


s e off badly. 
ee agt Flick, Oct. 24-25 


Smokey and the Bandit Burt Reynolds hijacks 
Coors Breve and a run-away bride (Sally Field) 
from Texas to Georgia. Neither accompnsnr 

would've been possible without his fr of CB 
radio to keep him apprised of the whereabouts of 


key (Jackie Gleason, mainly). 
Minti Federal 


A Special Day: Rome, 1938. While everyone is off 
to a rally for Hitler and Mussolini, those two old 
pros, Sophia Loren and Marcello Mastroianni, 
find love and understanding across the .court- 


ard. A m. 
y i Flick, Oct. 22-23 


The Taming of the Shrew: Franco Zeffirelli’s roll- 
icking version of the Shakespeare comedy, a 
must for crypto-lib-haters. Starring Dick and Liz. 

Ogden, Oct. 22-24 


Trash: Andy Warhol strikes again, this one 
featuring perennial Warhol nonactor Joe 
D'Alessandro as an impotent junkie. 

Flick, Oct. 18-19 


Ulysses: An incredibly masterful job of bringing 
to the screen Joyce’s sprawling, literate day in 
the life of some protean Dubliners. With Milo 
O'Shea as Leopold Bloom and Siobhan Mac- 
Kenna as his faithless Molly. 

Ogden, Oct. 18-19 


Les Violons du Bak Filmmaker Michel Drach's 
personal reminiscences of World War Il, with a 
few backward looks at the Good Old Days before 
the holocaust. 

IFS, Chem 140, Oct. 19, 7 & &15.p.m. 


The Wild One: Marion Brando as the leader of a 
vicious motorcycle gang, c.1954, with Lee Marvin 
as a rival gangster. This is the dark side of 
Grease. 

CU, Chem 132, Oct. 20-22, 7 & 9 p.m. 


A Woman of Paris: Chaplin directed this 1923 ro- 
mance, in which he has but a cameo role. De- 
signed to advance the career of Edna Purviance, 
it flopped, and remained in limbo until 1977, 
when it opened in New York to reverent reviews. 
Co-starring Adolph Menjou. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Oct. 18 & 20, 7 & &15 p.m. 


Zardoz: Sean Connery, several centuries into the 
fOture, runs across a planet of Amazona, for 
whom he provides stud service. If you can swal- 
Jow, that, you'll see anything... wili ioro? 

ie Gothic, Oct. 20-21, midnight 
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Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 
Aurora Mali, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 
Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 


Centre,.216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Bivd. 757-8401 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. ist Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Ad. & S. University Bivd. 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe. 
Englewood. 761-4604 

rving, Westminster. 428-5132 

























A gumshoe 
for our time 


The Big Fix 


Screenplay by Roger L. Simon 
Directed by Jeremy Paul Kagan 





By PETER KLEM 





HE BIG FIX is the movie that asks the 
question, “Where are the radicals of 1968?” 
Of course, it offers the answer we all know: 
They’ve become respectable’ businessmen in 
three-piece suits, or mainstream politicians, 
earnest but dull of oratory, or—like the hero of 
this picture—they’ve gravitated to jobs that sus- 
tain time-honored movie genres, such as detec- 
tive stories. 

It is difficult to regard a character with a name 
like Moses Wine as either a former campus rev- 
olutionary or a private detective. He is a true 
original: an erstwhile Berkeley leftist who. mar- 
ried, fathered two kids, got divorced and be- 
came a gumshoe in order to meet his child- 
support payments. . 

Wine is played by Richard Dreyfuss, who 
makes a very unprepossessing private eye. It’s a 
rather gimmicky role—we know that one of two 
outcomes is bound to occur: either Dreyfuss will 
be put in jeopardy by lumbering thugs, whom he 
will disarm completely by dissolving into one of 
his staccato giggles, or, when the chips are 
down, he will suddenly become as convincing in 
the role as Bogie ever was, overwhelming the 
audience with his acting. ability. 

Actually, neither-of the: above’ really. happens. 
The Big Fix is another of those films (Between the 
Lines, Big Wednesday, Animal House, Up in Smoke) that 
casts long wistful glances back to the halcyon 
60s, and attempts, while spoofing them, to 
prove that they were the “good old days” The 
violence of that era, and the agony of Vietnam, 
become muted, and the major legacy of the ‘60s 
to the present day is seen as the triumph of 
common-sense liberalism: drugs may be illegal, 
but they're not really bad for you; minority 
groups are composed of people just like you and 
me (the movie featurés s6me Chicano heroes 
and an Oriental villain); politics may be inher- 
ently corrupt, but your best bet is to get out 
there and support the candidate of your choice. 

The symbol that best expresses this attitude is 
the gun with the crayon stuck in the barrel that 
Dreyfuss brandishes in the ads for the film. It’s a 
take-off on the old 60s symbol of the National 
Guard rifle with the daisy poking out its muz- 
zle. In the film it’s also an indication of Wine’s 
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relaxed parenting skills: He’s a buddy to his kids; 
he lets them play with the tools of his trade (un- 
loaded’ and disassembled, of course). He even 
takes the kids along on one of his capers, while 
his ex-wife (Bonnie Bedelia) attends a BEST 
seminar. (Oh, yes, the human potential move- 
ment comes in for some ribbing; the message is, 
“We didn’t need cults like that in the ‘60s—we 
had hash”) 

There is a character in the film that exempli- 
fies this sociological thrust. Played by F. Murray 
Abraham (the flaming’ faggot of The Ritz), he 
started out as an Abby Hoffman type during the 
“good old days; writing a book called Rip It Off 
(get it?) and eventually being arrested as one of 
the “Catifornia Four” (get it again?) for his role 
in fomenting campus revolutions. He escapes 
from jail, goes underground and is discovered in 
1978 by Wine as an affluent suburbanite adver- 
tising executive, who philosophizes while grill- 
ing hamburgers on the barbecue beside his back- 
yard swimming pool, “Revolutionaries in 
America are like spoilsports at an orgy.” (We 
really are living in the best damned country in 
the world, you know. After all, Eldridge Cleaver 
came back.) 


The Big Fix does have a plot, one of those tra- 
ditional fixtures in a private-eye movie which 
starts out as a simple “missing person” case and 
ends up with a monstrous scheme to blow up 
the Los Angeles freeway system. The director, 
Jeremy Paul Kagan, who distinguished himself 
in the Cissy Spacek TV vehicle, “Katherine— 
Portrait of a Revolutionary” (the thinly dis- 
guised Patty Hearst story), piles on the momen- 
tum at just the right pace to bring it all to- 
gether in a neat, suspenseful climax. 

Dreyfuss is as much a joy as ever to watch. 
The best scenes are those in which he can shine, 
making dramatic assertions to his adversaries 
and then walking out on them (as he did with 
Marsha Mason in Goodbye Girl), or creeping up 
On unseen dangers (as in. Close Encounters); or 
wisecracking to show off his intelligence (Ameri 
can Graffiti, Jaws). Even as a private eye, he is a 
sort of loveable kid brother. 


The other stand-out in the cast is Susan Ans- 
pach, who plays Wine’s ex-girlfriend from the 
Berkeley days. Anspach has had several key 
minor roles in her career (Five Easy Pieces; Blume in 
Love; Play If Again, Sam), but hasn't managed to 
break into the female lead parts that have gone 
to Candice Bergen or Faye Dunaway, actresses 
whom she clearly surpasses in verve and intelli- 
gence. With women once again in the cinematic 
limelight, Anspach deserves some better breaks. 

Despite..its self-enchanted idolization of the 
‘60s, The Big Fix is an entertaining gambol, a con- 
temporary overhaul of the detective genre, 
brightened by the Dreyfuss persona. The inci- 
dental touches (such as Dreyfuss sharpening his 
ratiocinative skills by playing “Clue”) mark the 
picture as.more than simply a routine piece of 
commercial filmmaking. 
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1465 SO. PEARL 
777-280a BEGINS WEDNESDAY 

“Bravo! Bravo! A continual, 
sheer delight?” 


—Jetirey Lyons. CBS Padic. WPIXTV 


VIVA ITALIA 


Starring VITTORIO GASSMAN 
ALBERTO SORDI 
PLUS SHORT SUBJECT: 

RENDEZVOUS 


by Claude LeLouch 





















Monday-Friday 7:15, 9:30 
Sat/Sun: 200, 3:45, 5:30, 
7:15, 9:30 


The Vogue Theatre 
presents $ 
at midnight Saturday 


ERASERHEAD 


Friday and Saturday 
One of the most frightening 
fiims of all time! 


NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD 


FREAKS 


COMPLETE 
TICKET 
| INFORMATION 


Straight 
IPHIGENIA Frere 


witless E j 


WIN 
ELECTRA Ji faasin l 


TAMING of 
the SHREW 


Wed & Thurs 
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Foolin’ around 
with Nicholson 


Goin’ South 
Screenplay by John Herman Shaner, Al Ramrus, 
Charles Shyer and Alan Mandel 
Directed by Jack Nicholson 





By PETER KLEM 





heavy dramatic roles and decides to do 

something in a lighter vein. Three years 
ago he teamed up with Warren Beatty to appear 
in a farce called The Fortune, a clumsy piece of 
slapstick of which Nicholson was the only re- 
deeming feature. 

In Goin’ South, Nicholson's first screen expo- 
sure since the disastrous The Missouri Breaks, he 
continues the sort of role he played in The For- 
tune as an earthbound simpleton who does his 
best to keep one step behind the other charac- 
ters in the movie. Although Nicholson is too in- 
telligent an actor to make a convincing half-wit, 
Goin’ South does give him the opportunity to dis- 
play his considerable flair for comedy. 

Nicholson’s character in Goin’ South is Henry 
Moon, who is seen at the outset about to be 
hanged for horse thievery in the Old West of 
the 1880s. He is rescued by an obscure town 
ordinance that permits any outlaw short of a 
murderer to be reclaimed from the gallows by a 
propertied woman who will agree to marry him. 

Henry’s saviour is the attractive but stone- 


Es FEW YEARS, Jack Nicholson tires of 
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hearted Julia (Mary Steenburgen), who wants 
him only to help work her deceased father’s gold 
mine, a quixotic venture that soon makes the 
chore-weary Henry long for the warm feeling of 
a rope around his neck. In due time, the mar- 
riage that began as a relationship of employer 
and employee blossoms into love, and Henry and 
Julia brave a host of frontier perils side by side, 
ranging from prying railroad surveyors who 
plan to foreclose on Julia’s land to Henry’s old 
outlaw cronies, eager to cut themselves in on a 
piece of the gold mine. 

Goin’ South is something of a trifle, but it is 
brightened by Nicholson’s single-minded cam- 
paign to seduce Julia, a feat he eventually ac- 
complishes by rough-hewn charm (“In my time, 
I have put a gal or two in tune with Nature) and 
gentle taunts to the effect that remaining a vir- 
gin will leave her eyes dull and bloodshot. (In 
the privacy of her boudoir, Julia studies herself 
in the mirror by candlelight, looking for tell-tale 
signs.) 

Despite the fact that the script was written by 
a committee, there is a consistency to the dia- 
logue, which suffers only one glaring defect. 
Now, I hear as much profanity onscreen as the 
next person, and am not easily offended, but 
there are occasions (Slap Shot, Saturday Night Fever) 
when it becomes gratuitous:-In Goin’ South, not 
only does the repetitive “goddammin’” bespeak a 
lack of ingenuity on the part of the screen- 
writers, but seems out of keeping with the late 
19th-century setting, when outlaws might have 
cussed among themselves, but maintained some 
decorum in the presence of a decent woman like 
Julia. When Julia adopts Henry’s vocabulary, she 
becomés incongruous. 

To the credit of Nicholson and his screen- 
writers, Goin’ South avoids the tendency to de- 
generate into Western slapstick and relies on 
characterization far its humor. The cast is cred- 
ible, and Nicholson handles his actors well, with 





Jack Nicholson as Henry Moon, a third-rate outlaw 
saved from the gallows by a convenience marriage. 





one major exception. Steenburgen,. evidently a 
Nicholson “discovery,” is the lamest actress since 
Cybill Shepherd. Occasionally she is made to 
look better than she is because of Nicholson’s 
electrifying presence, but when he is not 
around, she falls flatter than the Texas prairie. 

Fortunately this does not happen often. In the 
middle of the film, when Henry and Julia are 
trapped in a mine cave-in, Nicholson's larger- 
than-life charisma transforms them into legen- 
dary figures—something like Tom Sawyer and 
Becky Thatcher lost in the fabled cave. 
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if you have imagination, like to think, enjoy being 
informed, and appreciate diverse music, you're a 
potential member of the Public Radio audience. . 

Denver's only Public Radio station, KCFR at 90.1 
FM, provides an intelligent mixture of the best of 
every musical genre, from classical, jazz, folk and 
blues, to rock, country, electronic and internati 
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styles. Enhancing thoughtfully planned musical 
selections are numerous provocative, information 
programs designed to enliven, educate and 
entertain. For example, the Peabody Award-winning 
All Things Considered..., a 90-minute news and 
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public affairs program aired daily at.6 o'clock, offers. ~ 


unique and humanistic coverage of national and 
international events. PE Sele ant Ek 
Public Radio is able to provide this kind of 
programming because it is nonprofit and- . 
noncommercial. Owned and operated by the - 
University of Denver, KCFR relies upon listener. 
contrithtions for a large portion of its operating 
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budget. To help meet this year's financial needs, a 
fund-raising drive is scheduled Oct, 23-31. KCFR 
asks that you tune in, become acquainted with one 


_of the Denver area’s richest media resources and. 





become a supporter of Public Radio. You'll be 
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night #3 





\ by Theodore Tiller Festival 
sworth Bivd., Arvada. Perf. 


$2. children 


Oct. 21 


@m Jones and 
her Theater, 6100 
Sat. 8:15 p.m. 
2 (lunch from 
a couple from 
. $ ) ner package tick- 
“ets .$10:50-$12.50: SHOW only tickets, $9.50- 
$11.50,:899-067T!" 
FinaP performances, Tue.-Sun. thru Oct. 22 


AMERICAN SUFFALO. by David Mamet. The- 
ater Under Glass; 1320 17th Ave., Denver. Perf 
Thur -Sat.. 630 pm- Sun... 7:30 p.m. Mamet's 
intense portrait of three losers in a Chicago junk 
shop won the 1976 Obie award and the 1977 
Drama Critics Circle Award. It is a difficult play 
and is given an intelligent, engrossing produc- 
tion by director Margaret Mancinelli and her fine 


cast. Tickets: Thur. & Sun., $3.50: Fri- $4.50 
Sat- $5. Six-pliay- subscription, $t?-$50 
831-8139 


Thur.-Sun. thru Oct. %8 7 


THE APPLE TREE, musical by Jerry Bock and 
Sheldon Harnick. Gabriel's Dinner-Theater, Hol- 
iday Inn, 1475 S. Colorado Bivd., Denver. Perf 
Tue.-Sun., 8:30 p.m. {cocktails from 6, dinner 
from 7). An anthology of three musical one-acts 
about romantic complications based on stories 
by Mark Twain, Frank Stockton and Jules Feif- 
fer. The Twain piece, The Diary of Adam and 
Eve, has problems, but the production as a 
whole is stylishly performed by a cast of excel- 
lent singers. Tickets: Tue.-Thur. & Sun., $12.78; 
Fri.-Sat., $13.85. 757-7731. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 3 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF, musica! by Joseph 
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SLEUTH by Anthony Shaffer. Univ. of Denver 
Theater, E. Evans Ave. & S: University Bivd., 
Denver. Perf. Oct. 12-14 & 20-21, 8:30 p.m. Oct. 
17-19, 7:45 p.m., Sun.. Oct. 15, mat. at 2:30. 
Humorous, civilized mystery play. Tickets $4.50. 
753-2518. 


Final performances, Tue.- -Sun. thru Oct. 21 


DRACULA, adapted trom the novel by Bram 
Stoker. Dicken's Opera House, 308 Main, Long- 
mont. Perf. Fri. & Sat, 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 
6:30). Special Halloween show. Dinner-show 
tickets $8.50-$11. Reservations are necessary 
¥-772-8474 
Fri.-Sat. thru Nov. 4 


ROMEO .AND JULIET by William Shakespeare 
Loretto Heights College Theater. Perf. at the Mae 
Bonfils Stanton Center for the Performing Arts 
on the LHC campus, 3001 S. Federal Bivd.. 
Denver. 8 p.m. Tickets $2.50-$3.50. 936-4265 
Final performances, Tue.-Sun. thru Oct. 21 


AN ALMOST PERFECT PERSON by Judith 
Ross. Stanley-Sheraton Hotel, 333 Wonder View 
Ave.. Estes Park. Perf. Fri.-Sat.. 8 p.m. (dinner 
‘from 6:30). This production of a woman politi- 
Cl@raginsuccessful bid for-office includes sev- 

Minders of the Stanley summer cast and is 


_ directed by Fredye Jo Schattinger. Dinner-show 


tickets $15 plus tax; show only $5. Reservations 
suggested. 573-9699 (Denver); 1-586-3371 (Estes 
Park) 


Fri.-Sat. thru Dec. 16 


OPENING THIS WEEK 





PETER PAN, musical fairy tale by J.M. Barrie 
Utit VG Colorado production by the Collegeof 
Music.and the Theater-Dance. Dept. Perf. an the 
main stage at the Univefsity Tneater'drh the Cu 
tempus in Boulden Pert. Titr., Oct. 26°& Fri- 
Sun;, 8 p.m., mat. Oct. 22 & 28 at 2. Wendy 
Michael and John, Tinker Belle, Capt. Hook and 
the tad who never grows up. Tickets $4 (CU stu- 
dents & senior citizens $3). Group discounts 
available. 492-8181 

Oct. 20-22; 26-29 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC by Edmond Rostand 
Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince, Boulder. Perf 
Fri.-Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. Heroic com- 
edy about the wit with the nose who longs for 
the love of a lady. Set in 17th century Paris. Tick- 
ets $3.50 (students $2.50, senior citizens $2, 
Thur. & Sun.); group rates available. 443-7510. 

Fri.-Sun. Oct. 20-29 


HARVEY by Mary Chase. Old Town Dinner Play- 
house, 3020 W. Colorado Ave., Colorado 
Springs. Perf. Wed.-Sat., 7:45 p.m. (dinner from 
6): Sun., 1:15 p.m. (lunch from noon. Chase, a 
Denver playwright, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1945 
for this comedy about a lanky, prophetic rabbit 
and the man who believes in him. Dinner-show 
package $8.95-$10.95. 1-473-3244. 

Wed.-Sun., Oct. 25-Nov. 19 


THE BROWNSVILLE RAID by Charies Fuller 
Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St 
Denver. Perf. first week: Wed. 8:30 p.m., Fri.-Sat 
8 p.m.. Sun. 7 p.m.; then Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. Exam- 
ination of the mysterious “raid” in Brownsville, 
Tex.. on a hot summer's night in 1906 that re- 
sulted in the death of a white man, the wound- 
ing of another and dishonorable discharges for 
166 black infantrymen. Tickets: opening night 
$4.50, other nights $4.25. 322-7725 

Nov. 1, 3-5, 9-11, 16-18 


{í 


JIM TURNER, musical sawyer. Music-Theater 
presented by the Touchstone Theater, 1035 E 
17th Ave., Denver. Fri-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 
p.m. The well-known classical sawyer also plays 
crystal goblets and huge John Deere wrenches 
(“wrench harps”). The Touchstone is involved in 
helping Turner prepare a show for the Smithso- 
nian Institution. Tickets $4. 831-1299 

Opens Nov. 3 for an open-end run 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 


LOOSE MOTHER GOOSE, CHAPT. TWO,: m- 
sical revue based an qursery rhymes. Stbry- 
tellers Theater ih the A Alidren’s Museum, 931 
Shor cock St Denve?. Per Sat., 1 & f pm Tick- 
ets: children 50¢€, adults 75¢. 572-8156 

Sats. thru December 


FRANKENSTEIN, adapted from the novel by 
Mary Shelley. Theater Under Glass, 1320 E. 17th 
Ave.. Denver. Perf. Mon. & Fri., 10 a.m.; Tue. & 
Thur.. 10 & 11:30 a.m.: Sat., 1 p.m. Tickets $1 
831-8139 

Mon.-Tue., Thur.-Sat. for an open-end run 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF MAIDE 
MARIAN by Steve.and Kathy Hotchner. Theater 
Threshold perf. at the Arvada Center, 6901 
Wadsworth .Bivd.. Arvada. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.; 
Sat.. 11 a.m. & 1 p.m. Feminist treatment of the 
tales of Robin Hood. Tickets $1. 452-8050 

Mon.-Sat. thru Nov. 11 


OLIVIER & PINTER 


Laurence Olivier is Harry Kane, an 
aging designer whose roommate is 
the’ victim of a menacing “game” in 
Harold? Pinters play, The Collec- 
tion. The drama, part of the PBS 
“Great Performances” series, will be 
aired on KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, at 9 p.m 
on Wednesday, Oct. 25 
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OT., GO. D.M. (Ome 7 S49), oat. ¢ un. 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Tickets $6.50-$10 
(dinner package only). 771-1410. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 5 





RAINBOWS, musical revue by Stephen Nye, mu- 
sical director at Colorado Women's College. 
Perf. at Houston Fine Arts Center on the CWC 


. 5 Dy ve nor i ranam, 
adapted for stage by Annabel Clark. Children's 
Theater of the Univ. of Denver. Perf. in Theater 
Annex iL.on.the.DU campus, S. University Bivd 
& Warren Ave; Denver. Sat. 10:30 ami., 1 & 3 


CABARET, musical by Fred Ebb and John 
Kander: book by Joe Masteroff; based on the 
Berlin Stories by Christopher Isherwood 
Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arapahoe, 
Boulder. Pert.. Tue.-Sat., 8 p.m. (dinner from 
6:30); Sun., 6 p.m (dinner. from 4:30). A grim 
portrait of Berlin just prior to the Nazi takeover 
as mirrored by the gay decadence of the Kit Kat, 
Klub. Difimer-show tickets: Sun. & Tue.-Thur., 
$11:56; Fri. $13.63;.Sat., $14.82. Reservations 


necessary 449-6000. å 
| FRR su inru Now. 18. | 


DRACULA ... TOO, melodrama adapted by E. ~“. | 
Burns? Ellison, -based on, play by James: \/ 
Robinson ~ Planctie. Het Square Opèra“ 
House, US. 40, Golden. På. Tue. pate = Lar 
(dinner from 5:30); Sun., 8 p.m. (din 9 
Sun mat., 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Did 
the one about the stand-up comic from T 
vania? wg Tue.-Thur. & Sun., $11.50 &. 
ay $12.50 & $13.50; mat. Syn.) 

25 A 410.25 ($1 aff for. senior citizens)! 5> 
pe 


campus, Montview Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. Fri., 
8 p.m. Ticket information: 394-6012. 


Only performance, Fri., Oct. 20 


p.m.; Sun. 1 & 3 p.m. Starring. the infamous Mr 
Toad of Toad Hall. Tickets $1.50. 753-2518. 
Sat.-Sun. thru Oct. 29 


























































Tue. -Sun. thru Nov. 26- 


THE CLUB by Eve Merriam. Bo-Ban's Cabaret of 
Bonfils Theater, Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St. 


er secu ake aS adit e A 2 
tail eentiot Jokes THE mata ail Ae be DE 
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ae ee 


rendered iess nectar vease moge < pres 


otherwise well-executed l 
& Sat; $4.50; Thür ia Suni Si ait Ha 
scription, $12.70 & $13.90. 322-7725 


Thur.-Sun. for an open-end gin 
A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE by Arthur Miller. 


Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Perf. 
Wed.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. Miller's passion-filied drama 
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INSIDE VICTORIAN HOMES, presented by Wil- 
liam Seale. Sponsored by the Victorian Society 
of Colorado. St. Cajetan’s Church, 9th & Law- 
rence sts. on the Auraria campus in Denver. Sat 
8 pm. Seale is Knowledgeable in the history of 
American interiors and architecture. Tickets $4 
839-3681 

Oct. 21 


POETRY READING, presented by Marilyn Krys! 
Tattered Cover Book Store, 2823 E. 2nd Ave 
Denver. Mon., 7:30 p.m. Free admission, dona- 
tions accepted. 322-7727 

: Oct. 23 


JERRY RUBIN. Student Center on the campus of 
the Univ. of Northern Colorado, 10th Ave. & 20th 
St., Greeley. 1-351-2007 

Oct. 24 


WHY NATIONS GO TO WAR, presented by John 
iger, former acting director of the di- 


visi f political affairs of the United Nations 


Foot Art Center, 809 15th St., Golden. Wed.. 
8 p.nt? Stoessinger is guest professor this year at 
the Colorado School of Minés- Tickets $2.50 
(proceeds go to the art center). Reservations re- 
quested. 279-3922 


Oct. 25 


PROJECT OCEAN SEARCH, presented by Jean- 
Micheli Cousteau, oceanologist and marine ar- 
chitect. Phipps Auditorium at the Denver Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Montview & Colorado 
bivds.. Denver. Thur., 6 & 6:30 p.m. Jean-Michel 
is the elder son of Jacques Cousteau. Tickets $7 
(museum members, $5). 575-2987 

Oct. 26 
SEMINAR presented by Jean-Michel Cousteau 


on the-vital relationship between man and the 
ocean. West Auditorium at the Denver Museum 


- Of Natural History; Montview & Colorado bivds.. 


Denver. Fri., 10 a.m. Tickets $5 (museum mem- 
bers. $3). 575-2987 l 
FILM presented by Dennis Holt, “Okefenokee— 


xnana of Trembling Earth” Phipps Auditorium at 


the Denver Museum of Natural History, Morg- 
view, & Colorado ` PDéenver. Eri., 7:30 p.m. 
Free admission. 575-2987. 


Oct. 27 


POETRY READING, presented by Leonard Bird. 
Richard Fleck and Joan Stone. Foothills Art Cen- 
ter, 809- 15th St.. Goiden. Sat., 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
$2. 279-3922. 


Oct. 28 


POETRIES OF THE GOLDEN AGE, presented 
by one of seven area China scholars. Series en- 
titled “The Secorid® of China,” spon- 
sored by the Boulder Public Library and the 
Colorado Humanities Program. Boulder Public 
Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Mon., 7:30 
p.m. Program consists of slides, discussion and 
traditional Chinese music. Lectures on Chinese 
cultural history every Monday through Dec. 11. 
Free admission. 441-3100. | 


Oct. 30 
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ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall. 1325 18th St.. 


Denver. Tue.-Fri., 11-5. 893-5407, 

KSAN: ist Annual Collection. Thru Oct. 20. 
Northwest Coast tndian prints in-a smalt gallery 
that exhibits inexpensive Eskimo art. 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road å |-225, Aurora. 
Tue.-Sat., 10-6. 750-1031. 

New Artists Show. Thru Oct. 31. 

The work of four new gallery artists is featured. 
The exhibit includes contemporary color field 
paintings by Mary Riney, abstract landscape 
paintings by Virginia Beach, air-brush portraits 
by Louis Recchia and relief prints and 
etchings by Elaine Ricklin. Works by the regular 
gallery members are also shown. 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 825-3200. 

*Watercolors, Oils, Sculpture, Pottery and Batik. 
Thru Oct. 26. 

Works by gallery artists, including Neva Fischer, 
Jackie McFarland and D.B. Williamson. 


BRENA GALLERY, 313 Detroit St., Denver. Tue.- 
Sat., $5. 388-0032; 388-1498. 

Gene Matthews. Thru Nov. 3. 

Recent paintings by a Colorado artist, a group of 
abstractions called “Grand Canyon Series.” Mat- 
thews, a faculty member of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder, has exhibited his work exten- 
sively in the United States and Europe, as well as 
in Nepal, Jordan and Thailand 


CARSON & LEVIN GALLERY, 1408 Wazee St 
Denver. Mon.-Wed. & Fri., 10-4; also by appoint- 
ment. 571-1614 

Robert Cranford. Thru Nov. 2 

Hand-hooked and sheared tapestry 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 10-5. 722-0308 

*Pairabies in Wearables. Thru Oct. 31 

Metals and fibers produced by eight of the gal- 
lery’s artist-members. The exhibit features neck 
pieces, rings and earrings in metals, precious 
stones and acrylics; the fiber portion includes 
such wearabies as sheepskin vests, batiked vel- 
vet shirts dnd a satin rainbow tuxedo. Featured 
artists are Nancy Ellinghaus, Robbie Smith 
Phyllis Redfield, Pearl Sanchez-Plouf, Sue Cole 
Marcella Marschel, Carol Maree Hoffman and 
Robin Faust 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. 1st Ave., Denver. Sun 

Fri., 10-10; Sat., 10-6. 744-8333 

*Edward Weston. Thru Oct. 31 

When Edward Weston died in 1958, he had 
become one of this country’s most significant 
photographers, and today, in retrospect, he is 
considered one of the most influential figures in 
contemporary photography. This exhibition, the 
second show in a three-part Weston series 
consists of a cross-section of contact prints, in- 
cluding many of the elder Weston’s best-known 
images 


FRED MYERS GALLERY, 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6. 573-8918 
*Fred Myers and Dick Hamilton. Oct. 8-31 
Current works in metal. Thru Oct. 31 


1531 19th St., Denver 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 377-0095 

Prints and Varied Collection. Thru Nov. 4 

The gallery collection includes a variety of prints 
and graphics, including the work of Kathe Koll- 
witz, Honoré Daumier and Hogarth. Contempor- 
ary works by local artists are included: silk- 
screen pieces by Liz Schoeberiein, woodcuts by 
Roxana Bartlett and photography by Kathryn 
Nelson 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 9:30-5:30; Thur. till 7 p.m 
825-3311 

*Forms in Fantasy. Oct. 19-Nov. 24 

Graphics by Karmen Effenberger and Cindy En- 
right . 


K. PHILLIPS STUDIO/GALLERY, Lincoin Hall, 
Larimer Square, Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-5, and by 
appointment. 825-2452. 

Gabriella Denton, Cari and Mary Witkop. Thru 
Oct. 20. 

Abstract paintings based on landscape motifs of 
Colorado by Denton and ceramic work by the 
Witkops, New Mexico artists. 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 447-8626. 

The Gadabouts—Paintings of the World We 
Roam. Thru October. 

Primarily watermedia paintings, with some 
sculpturs by four members of this Boulder gal- 
lery. Elien Johnson, Gini Kircher, Helen Ware 
and Rae Wining. Each of the artists has traveled 
widely, and the exhibit works mirror trips to Eu- 
rope, South America and Africa. Also included 
are Kircher’s portraits in porcelain. 


THE PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Pear! St. 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-8, 778-6427. 

*Morris Ellenberg. Thru Nov. 19. 

Acrylic paintings by a San Diego artist who has 
developed a style of mosaic using the circle as a 
means of expression. Eilenberg’s series of circle 
paintings have been described as “jewel-like,” 
and are entitled “Adoration of the Circle.” Also 
included in this exhibit are more recent works, 
paintings and mosaics in a variety of —— 
geometric shapes and colors. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee, Denver. 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 
eJonathan Rosen and Jeffrey Moore. Thru Nov. 
12. 


DP BE EM Oe 


Rogen's first show in this area consists of a num- 
ber of paintings of “luminous color.” He mixes a 
variety of bright colors with rhoplex, a transpar- 
ent base, for a glossy effect which is brought out 
by brush work and paint ridges. Moore is exhib- 
iting recent paintings and drawings, many in 
which he has used dancers as subjects. Dancer 
Sylvia Emery will perform at the opening, Oct. 
15, 5-8 p.m. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market, 
Denver. Tue.-Fri., 10-5:30; Sat., 11-5. 534-5659. 
©1978 Fall Preview. Thru Oct. 23. 
New works by Virginia Maitland, Robert Bourdon 
and Francis Sprout. 


TWO PLUS GALLERY, Market Street Mall, 1329 
18th St, Denver. Wed.-Sat., 11-5, and by ap- 
pointment. 893-9020. 

*Sandy Kinnee. Thru Nov. 11. 
Tori Ayers has acquired the space formerly oc- 
cupied by the Jasper Gallery, whose owners 
have moved to New York. The grand-opening ex- 
hibit of the Two Plus Gallery features works on 


handmade paper and prints by Kinnee, a Colo- ` 


rado Springs artist. Kinnee’s paper works are 
very colorful, the designs irregular with ground- 
glass beads incorporated in the pieces. 
WILD ROSE STUDIO, 1331 18th St, Denver. 
Mon.-Fri., 9-5; Sat., noon-5. 623-4366. 
*Photographs by Ray Whiting. Thru Nov. 12. 
Whiting, a native of Denver and photography in- 
structor at the Community College of Denver, 
has exhibited his work throughout the United 
States and Europe. He works with an 11x14 view 
camera, which, though cumbersome, provides, 
in Whiting's words, “The delightful embroidery of 
rich detail and the sheer scale of the image.” 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARTISANS’ CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver 
Mon.-Sat., 10:30-5:30. 333-1201 

*Functional Pottery by Jim Lorio. Thru Nov. 3 
Lorio is a Boulder potter who makes functional 
items such as pitchers, plates, bowls and plat- 
ters, each piece bearing what has been calied 
“subtle brush work.” 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., 
der. Tue.-Sun., noon-4:30. 443-2122 
*Portrait of the Woman as a Young Artist. Thru 
Oct. 27 

Works by 31 professional women artists from the 
Boulder/Denver area. Each artist is contributing 
two works to the show, an early piece and a 
recent work, the purpose being to “present a 
correlation between the work done by the young 
woman artist with the work done_inherar- 
tistically mature years.” The show includes 
drawings, paintings, mixed media works, 
handworks and examples of other forms 


Boul- 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St, Denver. Tue.-Sun., 1-5; Wed., 
7-9. 665-6500. 

*Les Krims. Thru Oct. 31 

Krims’ works have elicited strong reactions from 
viewers. His “half comic, half scatological” pic- 
tures Of nudes so disturbed a spectator at the 
Memphis Academy of Arts in 1975 that the irate 
viewer kidnapped the son of an academy in- 
structor at gunpoint and ordered that the photos 
be removed as ransom. Some of Krims’ works 
are included in the permanent collections of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City and the 
Library of Congress. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat., 10-9; Sun., 
1:30-5. 1-634-5881. 

*End of a Tradition—Southwestern Santos in the 
Late 19th Century. Thru January. 

This exhibition’ displays a wide variety of styles 
employed by santeros and includes a study of 
the villages these religious artists inhabited in 
the fate 19th century. 

*Southwest Indian Arts: A Study of Styles. Thru 
January. 

Baskets, pottery and textiles from various Native 
American groups. Show includes works that 
were made between 1530 and 1920. The exhibit 
focuses on the characteristics of style that dis- 
tinguished works produced by various groups 
living in the Southwest. 

*Contemporary Crafts. Thru Nov. 12. | 

This exhibition is comprised of works by winners 
of the 1977 Western States Arts Foundation Fel- 
lowships in crafts. Works in fiber, metal and clay 
are exhibited by artists from 10 western, states. 
*Rico Lebrun. Thru Oct. 29. 
Expressionistic and 

ings. Lebrun, who died in 1964, has 
Metropolitan Museum epee gts Art in 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and t 
Museum, among others: 


i 


COLORADO STATE ng Clara Hatton Gai- 


lery, Visual Arts Bidg., Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri, 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. & 8-10 p.m.; Sun., 2-5 p.m. & 
8-10 p.m. 1-491-6774. 

Cross 


COLORADO WOMEN'S COLLEGE, Lyle True 
Gailery, Houston Fine Arts Center, Montview 
Bivd. & Olive St, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 


wi 


+ Univ. Memoria! Center, Euclid 
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SANTA FE COMES To 


This painting by New Mexico artist Nick Abdalla is part of a special sticks: 
presented in Denver by the Janus Gallery of Santa Fe. The exhibition, 


+ nara og = as ESR 


being held at 1514 Blake Street Oct. 21-24, 


ture, graphics and tapestries. The 


pes 
which is 


includes contemporary paintings, sculp- 


gallery is featuring painters David 


Outhwaite, Jim Wood, Zachariah Rieke and Sheila Sullivan, sculptor Marcy Mc- 
Kinnon and versatile New Mexico artist Dolona Roberts. 


*Women's Invitational Ceramic Show. Thru Nov. 
5, yrii rri 
This show includes the works of Nan Msvnnelt. 


Janet Lever, Mary: Jó. Keller, Nancy d'E 
Sally Chapman’ 'Biane Kutigowski, Gedryi 
toris and Nancy Metcalt. 


srt 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat., 9-5; Sun., 1-5 p.m.; Wed., 6-9 p.m 
297-2793 

«Old Masters from the J. Paul Getty Museum. 
Thru October 

The current long-term loans include a Rem- 
brandt, “Portrait of an Old Man”; a Lorenzo 
Lotto, “Madonna and Child with a Donor and His 
Wife,” and works by Vander Weyden, Mag- 
nesco, Gentile da Fabriano and some Greek and 
Roman sculpture. 

*Noguchi's Imaginary Landscapes. Oct. 20-Dec 
3 

This exhibition includes numerous works by the 
prolific Japanese-American. 


 9uchi, some dagen vem w or —_ as 1933. The 


COC -ADC 


bria = = sats -deblgned -fer Martha . 


Graham, George Balanchine and Marce Cun= ° 


ningham, and models of some of his gardens, 
plazas, playgrounds, monuments and fountains. 
Noguchi, who considers himself a traditional 
sculptor who makes contemporary images, has 
won acclaim with his public scuipture, but is 
equally adept at furniture design and costume- 
making. 

McKenney and Hall Lithographs. Thru Dec. 3. 
Twenty-five lithographs of indians from a port- 
folio compiled in 1836 by Thomas L. McKenney 
and James Hall. The two men commissiéned ar- 
tists such as Chartes Bird King, James O. Lewis 


and John Stanley Mix to paint important individ- . 


uals in various Indian tribes. The original folio, 
“The indian Tribes of North A 
tained hand-caléted egg (i 


paintings) an t 
tribe pete IT: ae traits rots one 
Cornplanter, and Sequoyah. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS & Sonne 
CENTER, 210 N. Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat., 9- 
5. 1-543-0130. 

‘David Dieteman. Thru Oct. 27. 

Dieteman, head of the painting department at 
Colorado State Urtiv. in Fort Coltina, will show 
recent acrylic works. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Galery in the 
& Broadway, 
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tival of the Arts earlier this month. A highlight of 


Lowell Bivd., Denver. The show, which is free 
and open to the-public, will run from Oct. 15-27. 
Hours are 9 a.m.-11 p.m. Mon. -Thur., 9-5 Fri. and 
1-5 Sat. & Sun. 433-8471. 


' EXHIBIT: of drawings and paintings by Denver 
artist David Kammerzell in conjunction with the 
Rivertree Theater production of Arthur Millers A 
View from the Bridge. The show, entitled, “The 
War Boys,” is in the theater lobby, 1629 Platte 
St., Denver, and can be viewed by appointment 
during the day or at intermission of one of the 
performances (see theater listings). 433-9216. 


EXHIBIT entitied “Festival Santa Fe,” a collection 
of 65 works by New Mexico artists, is on display 
through Oct. 26 at the United Bank of Denver, 
1700 Broadway, Denver. The show, which con- 
tains contemporary and fine art, crafts and 
sculpture, Indian arts and crafts, photography 


and early Hispanic crafts, represents artists who 





gia O'Keete T 
Hours are 8 a.m.-6 oes daily 861-8811. 


EXHIBIT of art works from the office collections 
of 17 business firms in Colorado Springs; Den- 
ver and Boulder. The show, entitled “The Cor- 
porate Medici,” is on display during business 
hours.on the first two floors of Colorado Fed- 
eral, 821 17th St., Denver, through Oct. 20. The 
exhibit contains 100 pieces and includes an- 
tiques, Oriental screens and bronzes, modern 
cowboy work, contemporary Navajo craft and 
19th century English watercolors. 832-9767. 


EXHIBIT. Ricardo Block's photographs of elderly 
Nederland, Ceto:, resif&nts is on display at the 
First ‘National Bank in Boulder, Broadway and 
Qanyon Bivd., through Oct. 27. 441-3100: 


EXHIBIT of art works, featuring paintings by ac- 
tress Elke Sommer, at First of Denver Plaza, 17th 
& California sts., Denver. The show, which runs 
through Oct. 27, includes bronze sculptures, 
carvings and paintings in oils, watercolors and 
pastels. Many of Sommers’ oils and serigraphs 
depict scenes of her native Bavaria. Hours are 10 


a.m.-4 p.m. daily except Sunday. Free admis- 
sion. 893-2211, ext. 2362. 


SHOW juried by Diane Vanderlip, curator of con- 





Crafts Council, 


for the 17th sal ds ee ee Uni- 
tarian Church. Included in the exhibit are giar 
tographs, paintings, sculptures and 
crafts. The church, 14350 wW. 32nd Ave. in 
Golden, is open Tue -Sun noon-6 p.m. Show 
runs through Oct. 29. 777-0644. 


EXHIBIT of works by Santa Fe artists who have 
rented space at 1514 Blake in Denver for a brief 
show, Oct. 21-24. The exhibition includes sculp- 
ture by Marcy MacKinnon; paintings by David 
Outhwaite, Jim Wood, Nick Abdalla, Zachariah 
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Weston—on. display à 
State: ‘University “in Eor ellis. 
Weston’s photographs, be they 
close-ups of vegetablpy pnd dures 
or nudes, inspire a directness of 
looking and seeing thaf is always 
refreshing. As so often is true, this 
straightforwardness looks decep- 
tively simple. In his work it repre- 
sents a lifelong achievement. 
Historically, the work of Weston 
(1886-1956) is a return to real- 
ism—not the realism. of social doc- 
umentary, but a reaction against 
falsifications of any kind, whether 
romantic, sentimental or merely 
Victorian. Using sharp focus, Wes- 
ton masters surface textures and 
tonal dimensionalities, and awak- 
ens in the objects a sublime sensu- 
ality. Realism here reaffirms the af- 
finity between Spirit and Nature. 
Landscapes and objects of our daily 
experience become awesome per- 
fections of form. 
The surrealistic photographs of 
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“The Gadabouts” 


Ellen Johnson 


bat. A aye od Featurin 
Gini Kircher 9 


original fine art 


2024 14th STREET 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 











Helen Ware 
Rae Wining 


BOULDER, COLO. 
11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


“An Illusion Designed to Fool Minor Mystics” (1970) is one of the photographs by Les Krims in the current exhibit 
at the Colorado Photographic Arts Center: a desperate, shocking, surreal show. 


Les Krims, on exhibit at the Colo- 
rado Photographic Arts Center in 
Denver, shock our senses. They 
alarmingly call attention to as- 
sumed values. In one photograph a 
bearded man, scalpel in hand, looks 
to be operating on his chest in 
complete nonchalance. Another 
shows an obese elderly woman 
seated in the nude plastered with 
snapshots of her son. Many dra- 
matize sex and violence not unlike 
the advertisements Fay Dunaway 
stages in The Eyes of Laura Mars. 
However, these photographic so- 
cial documents are products of the 
late ‘60s and early ‘70s. 
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in Colorado 
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Irreverence and iconoclasm, if 
tolerated, can be amusing and poi- 





gnant. However, a known.context.. 


LP 4 
: at a 
; 






is required in order tot 
these qualities: Kris” 
surreal. He forces spatial distor- 
tions using a wide-angle lens. He 
heightens. contrast with sepia 
toner. Moreover, the people—nude 
females, dwarfs, cripples—appear 
as props manipulated into offen- 
sive relationships. By creating this 
idiosyncratic context, Krims can 
isolate a social value in order to 
violate limits on acceptability. The 
exaggeration forces controversy. 
(For those who are outraged by the 





Present in concert 





one entitled “Jew Woman, 19707 it 
might help to know Krims is a Jew.) 

Common knowledge supposes a 
photograph only tells us what ii 





front of the lens. On the contiiaty, 
Weston’s photographs display and 
allude to a sublime transce den- 
talism. Ironically, Krims’ photo- 
graphs through artifice and ma- 
nipulation never divorce 
themselves from objective reality. 
The context refers-only to its Gwn 


limitations. The players “are 


trapped ‘by the manneristic dewice. 
There is no way out. This limita - 
tion is what makes Krims’ images 
even more desperate. na 


PABLO CRUISE 





Tickets on sale now atall - 
Select-A-Seat Outlets al 





| Regis Fieldhouse 
October 18th 
sx 7:30 p.m. 
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PRAGUE QUARTET, Czechoslovak group con- 
sisting of two violins, a viola and violoncello, 
founded in 1955. Perf. at the Student Center 
Theater on the Colorado State Univ. campus in 
Fort Collins. Wed., 8 p.m. Group's repertoire in- 
cludes classical and contemporary pieces, and it 
specializes in works of Czech composers such 
as Smetana, Dvorak, Janacek and Martinu. Tick- 
ets $5 (CSU students, $3). 1-491-5276. 

Oct. 18 


CLARINET CONCERT, presented by Ramon 
Kireilis, with pianist Sue Ann Mohnsen. Kireilis is 
the founder of the International Clarinet Clinic 
and a professor at the Univ. of Denver. Perf. in 
the auditorium of the General Classroom Bidg.. 
2040 S. Race St., on the DU campus in Denver. 
Wed., 8 p.m. Program consists of works by Baer- 
mann, Subtonick, Beon and Ireland. Tickets $4 
(students & senior citizens, $1.50). 753-2143. 
Oct. 18 


LAMONT CHAMBER SINGERS, conducted by 
Roger Fee, with guitar ensemble, directed by 
Sam Guernaccia. Perf. in the auditorium of the 
General Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. Race St., on 
the Univ. of Denver campus in Denver. Thur., 8 
p.m. Program consists of French, American folk, 
pop and Renaissance songs. Free admission. 
753-2143. 

Oct. 19 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. PBS production, “Japanese 
Odyssey.” Documentary/performance covering 
the orchestra's tour of Japan last spring. Pro- 
gram includes pieces by Debussy, Ives, Brahms 
and Strauss. Thur., 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Oct. 19 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Brian Priestman, with pianist John 
Browning. Perf. in the Boettcher Concert Hail in 
the Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th 
& Curtis sts.. Denver. Thur. & Sat., 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Schubert Symphony No. 5; Ravel/ Piano 
Concerto in G; Elgar/ Falstaff Symphonic Study 


Tickets $6.50-$13 (students & senior citizens 
half orice at the door). 292-1580 

Oct. 19 & 21 
BRICO SYMPHONY. conducted by Antonia 
Brico. with violinist Michaela Paetsch. Perf. in 
Phipps Auditorium in City Park, Montview and 
Colorado bivds., Denver. Fri.. 8:15 p.m. Pro- 
yam: Goldmark sakuntala Overture: Rustic 
Wedding Symphony; Sibelius/ Violin Concerto 
i kets $4 children & se 


nior citizens. $2.50: fam- 


ṣo 222.098 a: 770) 1 


Oct. 20 


GUITAR RECITAL. presented by Steve Waech- 


ter. student at the ‘f Denver. Perf. at Buch- 


tel Chapet. E. Evans Ave. & S. York St. on the DU 
ampus in Denver. Fr 8 p.m. Free admission 
753-2196 
Oct. 20 
MUSICA ORBIS, concert entitled “Music of the 
Spheres.” Perf. in Room 330 of the Student Cen- 
ter on the Auraria campus, 9th & Lawrence sts 
Denver. Tickets 50¢. 629-2595 


Oct. 20 


COLORADO CHORALE, conducted by Daniel 
Grace, with wind ensemble and the dance en- 
semble of Loretto Heights College. Perf. at the 
Arvada Center, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada 
Sat., 8 p.m. Program: Persichetti/ Celebration of 
Life; The Canticle of Life. Tickets $4-$5 (stu- 
dents & senior citizens price). Variety of sub- 
scriptions offered. 985-1306 

Oct. 21 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Bruce Hangen, with Mark Denekas, 
french horn. United Nations Day concert. Perf. in 
Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver Center for 
the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Sun., 3 p.m. Program includes works by Men- 


deissohn, Verdi, Bernstein, Tchaikovsky and 
Dvorak. Free admission, no tickets required 
292-1580 


Oct. 22 


JEFFERSON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by T. Gordon Parks, with cellist Gary 
Hoffman. Perf. in the Green Center, 16th & Arap- 
ahoe, on the Colorado School of Mines campus 
in Golden. Sun., 7:30 p.m. Program: Faure/ 
Elegy. Op. 24: Tchaikovsky/ Variations on a 
Rococco Theme, Op. 33; Schubert/ Rosamunde 
Overture; Mussorgsky-Ravel/ Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition. Tickets $3 (students, $1.50). 237-7687: 
279-3228 


Oct. 22 


LONGMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Fea- 
turing pianist Leonard Pennario. Perf. in the au- 
ditorium of Skyline H.S., 600 E. Mountain View 
Ave., Longmont. Sun., 3 p.m. Program inctudes 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 4, Op. 38. 
Tickets $3. 1-772-2840 

Oct. 22 


PAILLARD CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Jean-Francois Paillard. Thirteen-piece 
French chamber group formed 25 years ago and 
specializing in music from the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Town and Gown Series of the Sangre de 
Cristo Arts Center and the Univ. of Southern 
Colorado. Perf. in the Arts Center, 210 N. Santa 
Fe, Pueblo., Sun., 3 p.m. Program consists of 
works by Rameua, D'Herveloy, Debussy, Bach 
and Pachelbel. Tickets $5. 1-543-0130. 

Oct. 22 


PAILARD CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Jean-Francois Paillard. Artist Series of 
the Univ. of Colorado. Perf. at Macky Audito- 
rium on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon., 8 p.m. 
Program repeats that of Oct. 22 concert in 
Pueblo (above). Tickets $8. Write Artist Series 
Office, Education Bidg., Rm 244, Boulder 80309. 
492-7425; 492-8008. 

Oct. 23 
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PAILLARD CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Jean-Francois Paillard. Classical Con- 
cert Series of the Arvada Center. Perf. at the cen- 
ter, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. Tue., 8 p.m. 
Program repeats that of Oct. 22 concert in 
Pueblo (above). Tickets $5. 422-8050. 

Oct. 24 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. PBS production, “United Na- 
tions Day Concert 1978.” Program: Beethoven/ 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 4 in G 
major, Op. 56. Tue., 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Oct. 24 


LAMONT WIND ENSEMBLE, conducted by Jo- 
seph Docksey. Perf. in the auditorium of the 
General Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. Race St., on 
the Univ. of Denver campus in Denver. Tue., 8 


p.m. Free admission. 753-2196. 
Oct. 24 


PAILLARD CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. Perf. at the 
Student Center Theater on the Colorado State 
Univ. campus in Fort Collins. Wed., 8 p.m. Tick- 
ets $5 (CSU students, $3). 1-491-5276. 

Oct. 25 


CELLO CONCERT, presented by Mstislav Ros- 
tropovich. PBS production. Program consists of 
two cello concertos by Haydn. Wed., 10:05 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Oct. 25 


DENVER CHAMBER PLAYERS. Lamont Con- 
cert Series of the Univ. of Denver. Perf. in the au- 
ditorium of the General Classroom Bidg. on the 
DU campus, 2040 S. Race St., Denver. Wed., 8 
p.m. Program consists of works by Seiber, Pino, 
Ravel, Casterede and Starer. Tickets $4 (stu- 
dents, $1.50). 753-2143; 753-2105 

Oct. 25 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Dan Graham, 
faculty member of the Univ. of Nerthern Colo- 
rado. Perf. in the Foundation Hall of Music at 
1526 8th Ave. on the UNC campus in Greeley 
Thur., 8:15 p.m. Free admission. 1-351-2678. 
Oct. 26 


CHAMBER WIND ENSEMBLE, conducted by Jo- 
seph Docksey. Perf. in the auditorium of the 
General Classroom Bldg. on the campus of the 
Univ. of Denver, 2040 S. Race St., Denver. Thur., 
8 p.m. Free admission. 753-2143; 753-2105. 
Oct. 26 


GUITAR RECITAL, presented by Terry Evans, 
student at the Univ. of Denver. Perf. at Buchtel 
Chapel, E. Evans Ave. & S. York St. on the DU 
campus in Denver. Fri., 8 p.m. Free admission. 


196. 
753-2 Oct. 27 


DULCIMER RECITAL, presented by Bonnie 
Carol, Capitol Rotunda Series. Perf. in the ro- 
tunda of the State Capitol, Denver. Fri., noon. 
Program includes traditional folk songs and ori- 
ginal pieces. Free admission (bring your lunch). 
839-2604; 839-2258. 

Oct. 27 


COLUMBINE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Roy Seeber in a Halloween concert. 
Perf. in the Houston Fine Arts Center on the 
campus of Colorado Women’s College, Mont- 
view Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. Sat., 7:30 p.m. 
Program: Saint-Saens/ Danse Macabre; Ho- 
vhannes/ Mysterious Mountain; Dukas/ The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice; Mendelssohn/ Fingals Cave; 
Gounod/ Dance of the Marionettes; Mussorg- 
sky/ Night on Bald Mountain. Tickets $4 (stu- 
dents & senior citizens $2, costumed children 11 
and younger admitted free). 421-0411. 

Oct. 28 


JAZZ CONCERT, presented by the Lamont Wind 
Symphony and Jazz Lab Ensemble of the Univ. 
of Denver, conducted by Joseph Docksey and 
Gene Rush. Perf. in the auditorium of the Gen- 
eral Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. Race St., on the 
DU campus in Denver. Sun., 3 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 753-2196. ` : 

Oct. 29 


LAMONT CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Vincent LaGuardia. Perf. in the auditorium of 
the General Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. Race St., 
on the Univ. of Denver campus in Deriver. Tue., 8 
p.m. Free admission. 753-2196. 

Oct. 29 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of the Univ. of North- 
ern Colorado, conducted by Howard Skinner. 
Perf. at the Foundation Hall of Music, 1526 8th 
Ave., Greeley. Tue.. 8:15 p.m. Free admission 


*T-351-2678. 


Oct. 31 


FOUR DAYS OF BAROQUE MUSIC 
The Paillard Chamber Orchestra, a French chamber group specializing in music 
from the 17th and 18th centuries, is presenting four concerts in the Colorado area, 
beginning with performances at the Sangre de Cristo Arts Genter in Pueblo on Oct. 
22. The 25-year-old ensemble is scheduled to play on successive days at the Univ. 
of Colorado in Boulder, the Arvada Center and Colorado State Univ. in Fort Collins. 
See listings for details. 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Bruce Hangen, with violinist Wendell 
Browning. Friday Pops Series. Perf. at the Boet- 
tcher Concert Hall in the Denver Center for the 
Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Fri., 
8 p.m. Program: Von Suppe/ Light Cavairy Over- 
ture; Copland/ Four Dance Episodes from 
Rodeo: Saint-Saens/ Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso; Browning/ Reflections on Ameri- 
can Folk Art Fiddling; Hayman/.Pops Hoedown; 
Willson’ Symphonic Impressions from The 
Music Man. Tickets $6.50-$13 (students & senior 
citizens, one-half of regular price on tickets pur- 
chased at the door). 292-1584. 

Oct. 27 


MADAME BUTTERFLY, opera by Puccini. 
Denver Opera Company. Nicholas Laurienti, 
conductor; Jean Favre, stage director.-Sung in 
Italian. Perf. at the Paramount Theater, 519 16th 
St., Denver. Fri., 8 p.m. Poignant tale of a Japa- 
nese woman who falls in love with an American 
serviceman, bears his son, patiently awaits his 
return while he is away, and is ultimately de- 
serted. Tickets $5-$11. 832-7351; 750-0893. 
Oct. 27 
BOULDER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Oswald Lehnert, with pianist Larry 
Graham. Perf. in Macky Auditorium on the cam- 
pus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Fri., 8 
p-m. Program: Rachmaninoff? Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini; Beethoven’ - 
No. 6 (Pastoral). Tickets $2-$5 (students 
senior citizens, $1-$4). 449-1343; 442-2098. 
Oct. 27 
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LAMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Vincent LaGuardia, with the Festival 
Chorus, conducted by Robert Penn. Perf. in the 
auditorium of the General Classroom Bidg., 2040 
S. Race St., on the Univ. of Denver campus in 
Denver. Wed., 8 p.m. Free admission. 753-2196. 

Nov. 1 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Gaetano Delogu, with violinist James 
Buswell. Perf. at Boettcher Concert Hall in the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Thur. & Sat, 8 p.m.; Sun., 


senior citizens, naif price at the door). 292-1584. 








LECTURE entitled “Music and Politics” pre- 
sented by Wesley Blomster, professor at the 
Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Thur., 11 a.m., in 
the Music Hall, 18th & Euclid, on the CU Cam- 
pus in Boulder. Free admission. 492-6363. 

Oct. 19 


IN-RESIDENCE PROGRAM, presented by the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra at the Univ. of 
Northern Colorado. Activities will take place ai) 
day Mon. & Tue. at the Foundation Hall of Music. 
1526 8th Ave., on the UNC campus in Greeley 
The program, which is by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the Colorado 
State Legislature, is designed to allow music stu- 
dents the opportunity of performing with the or- 
chestra as well as being able to consulit infor- 
mally with its members. Free and open to the 
public. 292-1580. 

Oct. 23-24 


IN-RESIDENCE PROGRAM, presented by the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra at the Univ. of 
Colorado. Performances, rehearsals, readings. 
workshops and symposiums will take place all 
day Wed. in the Music Bidg.. 18th & Euclid, on 
the CU campus in Boulder. Free and open to the 
public. 292-1580. 

Oct. 25 


DANCE 








ARTES CHICANO, group specializing in Mexi 
can and Chicano dancing, with the Cleo Parker 
Robinson Dance Ensemble. Perf. at the Houston 
Fine Arts Center on the campus of Golorado 
Women’s College, Montview Bivd. & Olive St 
Denver. Perf. Mon.-Fri. 9 am. Tickets $2 
893-2404 

Oct. 18-20, 23-27 


DANCE IN AMERICA. PBS production, “Balan- 
chine Il.” Tribute to George Balanchine. Pro- 
gram includes three excerpts from Jewels and 
the Stravinsky Concerto in D for Violin and Or 
chestra. Wed., 9 p.m. KRMA-FV, Ch. 6. 

Oct. 18 


EURYTHMEUM STUTTGART, German dance 
troupe directed by Elisie Klink, accompanied 2y 
the Romanian State Orchestra, conducted by ion 
Bachiu. Perf. at the Boettcher Concert Hall in the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Fri., 8 p.m. Eurythmeum is a 
type of dance developed by Rudolf Steiner that 
seeks to make the audible—/.e., musical pieces 
and poetic phrases—visible through movement 
Program includes music by Mendelssohn, Ives, 
Schubert, Gluck and Alfred Barties; poetry and 
prose works by Frost, Eliot and Tolkien. Tickets 
$5-$9.40, available at ali Select-A-Seat outlets 
778-0700. 

Oct. 20 


MERCE CUNNINGHAM in a “dialogue perfor- 
mance” with musical director John Cage.Perf. at 
the Denver Art Museum, 100 W: 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Mon., 8:30 p.m. Performance is in conjunc- 
tion with the exhibition, “Noguchi’s Imaginery 
Landscapes” to open Fri., Oct. 20. Sculptor 
Isamu Noguchi worked as a stage designer for 
the Martha Graham Dance Company in the late 
‘30s and ‘40s, where he met Cunningham. Tick- 
ets $10 (includes reception and refreshments). 
575-2794. 

Oct. 30 


MERCE CUNNINGHAM and Dance Company, 
with musicians John Cage, Martin Kalve and 
David Tudor. Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the 
campus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Pro- 
gram: Rain Forest (Andy Warhol sets); Frac- 
tions; Squaregame. All chor. by Cunningham. 
Tue., 8 p.m. Tickets $2-$7. 492-8008. 

Oct. 31 


COLORADO CONCERT BALLET. Perf. at the 
Houston Fine Arts Center on the campus of 
Colorado Women's College, Montview Bivd. à 
Quebec St., Denver. Wed.-Sat., 8:15 p.m.; Sun., 7 
p.m.; Sat. & Sun. mats. at 2. Program: Trapped, 
chor. by Fernand Nault, Swan Lake, chor. by 
Nault; Pas de deux; Hot & Cool, chor. by Nault; 
L’'Ambiance, chor. by M. Morwaski. Tickets $5- 
$9. 377-8086; 322-2419. 

Nov. 1-5 


NATIONAL FOLK BALLET OF MEXICO, com- 
pany of 50 dancers, singers and-musicians. Cen-. 
ter Attractions. Perf. in the Denver Auditorium 
Theater, 14th & Curtis sts.. Denver. Sun., 8 p.m. 
Tickets $5-$8, available at all Center Attractions 
outlets. 573-7151. s 

Nov. 5 


COLORADO CONTEMPORARY DANCE. Sec- 
ond dance series. Murray Louis Dance Co., Nov. 
10-11; Jose Limon Dance Co., Dec. 1-2; Louis 
Faico Dance Co., Jan. 19-20; Joffrey i Dancers, 





Arts Center ont of Colorado Women's _ 
Sat., 8 p.m. S tions: members, $ 
nonmembers. $30 ipae oea 
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Delicate Touch 452-9550, Doc Weed's 573-1400, Youngfieid in Wheat Ridge; UMC, Euclid  _ : 
East Side Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East & Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. For 554 South Broadway. 
832-1349, ne nae 3 831-7015, ,Four Seasons more . 2 charge Sa n 
366-9111 reddie's 
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233-6573, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn ot the Cen- tTickets $1. 447-8733. - 26 27 28 29 30 free parking in back 





Two Bed $225, studio $140. New 


renovation. 1358 Emerson. Call 


733-0277. 


~ 


IONS 


AUDI | 





For The Runner Stumbles by 
Milan Stitt will be held at Slightly 
Off Center, 2549 15th St., Oct. 23 
& 24, 7 p.m. Needed are 4 women 
& 6 men, var. ages. Audition ma- 
terial will be provided. Call 
831-7144. 


For the resident company of The 
Actors’ Workshop of Colorado, 
Inc., will be held Oct. 27-28. Ac- 
tors, singers, dancers and music 
theater performers should pre- 
pare two 2-3 minute audition 
pieces for a general audition and a 
representative résumé and pic- 
ture. Please call 344-1776 for au- 
dition/interview time 


For The Heritage Square Opera 
House production of The Streets 
of New York, original musi- 
cal comedy. Auditions will start at 
10 a.m. Saturday, Oct. 28 at the 
Opera House. Production will run 
nine weeks, opening Nov. 28. G. 
William Oakley is the producer 
and Bryan Foster will direct. For 
more info and audition appoint- 
ment, call 279-7881 M-F, 9-5. 





EDUCATION 


Bass Players are always in de- 
mand. Learn fast, learn right, im- 
prove your technique. For private 
lessons tailored to your needs, 
call Roy 789-4496 or 893-1329. 


Dance Classes now forming for 
the 1978-9 season at the Munt- 
Brooks Studio, 1527% Champa 
St, Denver. Three levels of con- 
temporary dance technique 
classes are scheduled. For more 
info, call 893-5775. 


Univ. Park MusiCenter, group in- 
struction in piano. For free lab and 
method demonstrations call La- 
mont Schoo! of Music, 753-2196; 
753-3385. 


Naropa institute 2nd fall session 
starts Oct. 23. 5-week, low-priced 
evening classes in dance, cook- 
ing, music, clothesmaking, writ- 
ing, theater, flower-arranging & 
more. 444-0202. 1111 Pear! St., 
Boulder. 


Fiber Art Classes offered by Self 
Expressions, 900 S. Clermont St. 
Call 758-5221 for more info on 
classes and registration. 





PRIVATE LESSONS 
Bass Guitar, Songwriting. 
Music Reading or Song 
Playing. Workshops and 
classes are also planned. 
home of mine. For 














Your more 
i information, don't hesitate to give me 
a call. Phone 750-5780 TOM 





Teachers, Volunteers Needed for 
Southeast Denver Free Univer- 
sity's winter term, to begin Nov. 
26. Call 758-1872. 


EMPLOYMENI! 





Clerical Staff Opening with proj- 
ect opposing nuclear weapons. 
Typing required. Salary $6700, 4/5 
time. Deadline 10/23/78. Contact 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 1428 Lafayette, Denver 
80218, tel. 832-1676. Affirmative 
Action employer — minorities, 
gays, women and men encour- 
aged to apply. 


Self-Directed Living Program De- 
veloper. position involves work- 
ing with the Denver Free U. staff 
and board and with the commu- 
nity to plan a yé6ar-long educa- 
tional/growth program. Full-time 3 
months, $700/month. Applica- 
tions due Oct. 15. Call 832-6688 
for application. 


Colorado Market Research is tak- 
ing applications for consumer re- 
search interviews. Flexible, fuli- 
and part-time schedules avail- 
able. Excellent introduction to 
consumer research. No selling. 
hourly wage. E.O.E. Call 758-6430 


Est Graduates wanted to join me 


in small business consulting and 
investments. Sam Barber, 
377-8888. 


25 Survey Workers for major 
transportation research project to 
be conducted Oct. 17-31. Work 
hours 2pm-9pm daily. Call 
758-6428 to arrange for interview. 





E.O.E. 


Disc Jockey looking to do oldies 
disco show. Have own collection. 
428-7148 evenings. 


Lunch-Time Exercise Classes are 
offered at Three Arts Studio, 4362 
E. Evans, Thursdays at noon. Call 
757-1633 for more info. 


Baliet Classes offered at Three 
Arts Studio, 4362 E. Evans Ave. 
Call 757-1633 for more info. 








CHEMICALS 
Smail packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 













Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
© 832-2811 © 


Vintage Clothes and some Cos- 
tumes. Call Kay, 321-3573. 


Firewood Dry, split, delivered. 
Call Sam, 674-4933. $35 face cord. 





Home and/or Office. Rest. Victo- 
rian 4 bdrm, 1500 sq ft, nat. wood 
and stained glass, $79,950. Must 


see. Make offef. Hospital area. 


861-4122. 





VOTE FOR PAT 
Paid for by the Schroeder For 
Congress Committee, 625 E. 17th 
Ave., Denver 80203. 


Colorado Women in the Arts ju- 
ried exhibit -will be held in-May 
1979. Entry blanks are availabie 
for any temale Colorado resident. 
Write to Colorado Women in the 
Arts, 2595 Stanford Ave.. Boul- 
der, CO 80303. 





Gay, 41, desires young white guy 
for hiking, tennis, winter sports, 
touching, friendship. 832-1082. 


Gay Law Student, 22, from the 
East Coast seeks other young stu- 
dents for friendship or oid- 
fashioned romance; l'm into for- 
eign policy, ERA, theatre, politics, 
Gershwin, wine and “Saturday 
Night Live.” 832-2095. . 


Jerry come back, we found him in 
the laboratory. It wasn't your salts. 


Therapy Group — lesbian — for 
intormation, call 449-5283. 


Lost sm male vic Ches Park, 
chain collar, gray suit, answers to 
Fredi. 


An Arcane Pet? Rare Chinese 
Crested Hairless pups, $350 to 
$200. Call Jim at 320-1637. 


Rental Photo-Lab 

Commercial Photography 

428 E. 1st Ave. 
744-8333 


THE BUG DOCTOR 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW 
REPAIRED 
| Can Repair Your Car at Your 
Location or at My 
ALL 


ett A 


- 


Y 


THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS 


SHOP- 2295 Kearney St. 
355-2339 


, What they never 
told you 
in art school. 
Eggplant 
Printing 
Consultants 


831-1442 




























| : the petition for 
Appointment Guardian tor 
with this Court will be held in the 
Denver, 

19, 1978, at 











How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

èe Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

è All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannat respond to a request for a phone 
number from a classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

è Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadiine for ail classifieds is 5 p.m. Thursday. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 


nextissue if:its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 
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Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 


First two lines— $1 





ist two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
—— at 50¢ each. 
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